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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


moon With Argentina 
OF THE ARTICLE 


Hgentina was the first Latin Ameri- 
i country to win its independence 
mm Spain. Its unity was, however, 
ed by rivalries among cattle barons. 
lations with the U. S. during the 
period of independence were 
endly. Relations became strained as 
gentina emerged, toward the end of 
19th century, as an important agri- 
tural. and industrial nation. 
Argentina resented our unilateral en- 
fement of the Monroe Doctrine and 
ight leadership in Latin America. 
ather problem results from our re- 
to accept beef, other than tinned 
from Argentina, because of the 
ible spread of hoof-and-mouth dis- 
among U. S. cattle. The balance of 
ie with the U. S. is unfavorable to 


ntina. 
ring World War II our relations 
f Argentina were embittered by the 
Ms ties with Nazis. ~ 
igeneral, Argentina has been linked 
fclosely with European countries 
Pwith countries to the north, be- 
of geographic proximity and cul- 
f and trade ties with Europe. 
Since the end of World War II our 
Stions with Argentina, despite the 
of the Peron dictatorship, 
§ become more friendly. Several 
sons for the change include: realiza- 
that the “get tough” policy with 
fon only permitted him to play upon 
sntine nationalism; Argentina’s anti- 
Munist attitude; and the fact that 
atina is a large market for Ameri- 
foods and a source of raw mate- 
® in a period of scarcity. Even in 
int months, however, Argentina has 
the opposite side from the U. S. 


“tts 


at international conferences. It remains 
to be seen how permanent our cordial 
relations with Argentina will be. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the rea- 
sons for strained relations between the 
U. S. and Argentina and the factors 
which explain recent cordiality between 
the two countries. 


Materials 

Wall map or globe which will show 
the position of Argentina in relation to 
Europe and the U. S.; maps in current 
issue of World Week. 


Motivation 

The “Americas” is a term used so 
frequently in discussing relations with 
our neighbors to the south that we get 
the impression that they are all closer 
to the U. S. geographically than to 
other parts of the world. Prove or dis- 
prove this impression by referring to 
the wall map or globe. 


Assignment 

1. In what ways is Argentine culture 
dependent upon southern Europe? 

2. List and explain three differences 
between the U. S. and Argentina which 
have made for strained relations. 

8. List and explain two factors which 
have resulted in improved relations be- 
tween Argentina and the U. S. since the 
end of World War II. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. In what ways is Argentina more 
closely linked with Europe than with 
the U. S.? (Argentine culture is drawn 
largely from Spain, ‘which was the 
mother country before 1810; most im- 
migrants to Argentina have come from 
southern Europe; Spanish is the lan- 
guage of Argentinians. ) 


2. ‘Describe our relations with Ar- 
gentina during the years when that 


country first gained its independence ~~ 
from Spain. (We sent a minister to the © 


new nation and built a thriving trade 


before the Civil War. Argentina used a 


our Constitution as a model for its Con- 


stitution of 1853.) 7 


3. Why did the U. S. and Argentina 
drift apart? (Growth of Argentine in- 
dustry and agriculture toward the end 
of the 19th century contributed to eco- 


+4 


~ a 


nomic differences; Argentina resented ~~ 


our use of the Monroe Doctrine; there 


were close links between Argentina and = a 


Germany during World War IL.) 
4. Turn to page 8 in World Week. 


Read the two statements which indicate — 


the change in our relations with Argen- 
tina. How do you explain the change? 


(The war is over; Argentina is a good” ; 


+ 


pa 
. 


market for our exports and a valuable 


source of necessary raw materials; our - 


hostility to the dictator, Peron, was 
used by him to strengthen his position” 


as a defender of his*country against the 


imperialistic “Yanquis”; Argentina is 
anti-Communist, etc.)- 
Application 

Do you believe that we are justified 
in resuming friendly relations with Ar- 
gentina? Defend your answer. 


Activities 


1. Appoint a committee to dramatize H a 
the radio play, “The Schoolmaster Pres- 7 


vee 
ay 


2 


ident” on page 17. If possible, merge” ~ 


classes in a larger room when the 
presentation is made. 3 

2. Add to your scrapbook a chap- 
ter on Argentina. Include clippings of 
news articles, editorials, pictures, car- 
toons, etc. The scrapbook will be en- 
riched if you will read one of the ar 
ticles listed below and summarize it in” 
your scrapbook. i 








Europe of about 5 per cent of o@ 

production is making possible ineg 
European production. The export g 
coal is affected by transportation 4 
culties. 


Coming — Next Four Issues 
CARIBBEAN COMEBACK -— Federation plans in British West 


Indies. 
Caribbean America — chart and map presentation (resources, 
geography, political data, etc.). 
As Others See It —ITALY (foreign cartoons). 
Materials for the Marshal] Plan, No. 2— STEEL, 
(economic geography). 
CUBA, the “World’s Sugar Bowl.” 2. Make a diagram in which the’ 
SECRET MISSION — radio script based on exploit of Lieut. nection between coal and other ig 
Rowan, who carried the “Message to Garcia.” trial production is made clear. : 
Materials for the Marshall Plan, No. 3 — The Battle of WHEAT 
(economic geography). 
.CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND. 


April 19: 


Activities 

1. Draw a cartoon in which the 
portance of coal to European ppg 
tion is pictured. 


to Rebuild 


April 26: 


3. You are a French diplomat, BD 
up a statement for presentation te 
U. S. Department of State in which 


May 3: 


= 


Materials for the 


May 10: THIS ATOMIC AGE. 





Marshall Plan, 
NITROGEN (economic geography). 


No. 4 — Food Multiplier, 








References 

“Big Plan,” United Nations World, 
Jan. 48, p. 46 (Economic policy). 
Evolution of a Strong Man,” 
Magazine, Feb. 22, 


“Peron: 
New York Times 
"48, p. 14. 

“Argentina: New World Superstate,” 
by F. L. Kluckhorn, in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, April 19, °47, p. 28. 


Schoolmaster President (p. 17) 


DIGEST OF THE SCRIPT 


The script relates the dramatic rise 
of Domingo Sarmiento from a position 
of clerk in a general store to the presi- 
dency of Argentina. His life was dom- 
inated by the idea that through educa- 
tion of all the people, tyrants could be 
driven from Argentina. In carrying out 
his mission he was imprisoned and later 
exiled to Chile, where he became di- 
rector of teacher-training schools. He 
continued his attacks on tyranny in his 
native land. Finally events made pos- 
sible his accession to power in Argen- 
tina. Even after he. left the presidency 
and became an Argentine senator, he 
actively pushed his ideas for an edu- 
cated Argentine public in a land linked 
by a railway network ‘and marked by a 
high standard of living for the people. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the life of Sarmiento worth 
dramatizing? 

2. What role did the United States 
play in Sarmiento’s activities in Argen- 
tina? (Sarmiento received aid from Hor- 
ace Mann in improving the Argentine 
educational system.) 


$. Do you agree with Sarmiento that 


education can be a force for overthrow- 
ing tyrants? Defend your answer. 


Map Study: Argentina (p. 8) 

1. What is the distance from the 
southernmost part of Argentina to the 
northernmost part? (An opportunity for 
training in the use of scale of miles, 
which is a feature of many maps. Stu- 
dents can measure off distances with 
the straight edge of a piece of paper.) 

2. In what part of Argentina can 
copper be found? gold? ete. 

3. What conclusion can you draw as 
to the importance of sheep-raising in 
Argentina, on the basis of the symbols 
used in the map? 


Marshall Plan in the Classroom 

That the Marshall Plan is a vital part 
of the curriculum is reflected in a state- 
ment by Daisy Grenzow in The Social 
Studies. “For months, the Marshall 
Plan will be the biggest problem before 
this nation. Its effects will shape the 
world for decades—or until the next 
war. Social studies departments know 
they must teach it. The Marshall Plan 
is social science on our doorsteps. And 
it is a gold mine providing opportunities 
for much of what social studies teachers 
want to accomplish.” 


Coal, the Indispensable (p. 7) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

This is the first of a series of four 
articles on Marshall-Plan materials. 

The shortage of coal in Europe has 
seriously depleted the capacity of the 
continent to produce needed industrial 
goods. There is even a direet tie-up be- 
tween. coal and food, for, without coal, 
nitrogen factories are idle, and nitrogen 
fertilizer is essential to grow more food. 
Although Europe plans to expand the 
use of oil and water power resources, 
coal will still be required as Europe’s 
chief source of power. The export to 


make clear the French need for4 
imports from the, VU. S. 


Filmstrip 

“The Marshall Plan — Pathwa 
Peace” (45 frames). An excellent té 
ing aid available from Foreign 
Association, 22 E. 38th St., N. ¥, 
For sale with commentary — $8, 


Democracy Down East (p. 1 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The “town meeting” is still an 
portant instrument of local governm 
in New England. The article dese 
the procedure in a typical to 
Derry, New Hampshire. Town Mee 
Day coincided with primary day 
year. Virtually all citizens particip 
in the political activity. Town offid 
were elected, budgetary appropriafi 
made, and reports received on ti 
problems. 

The unique feature of the New Ei 
land town meeting is that it is a “fp 
democracy, in which the body of 3 
zens directly take part in gave 
their community, instead of 
through representatives. However, 
growth of population and _ incre: 
complexity of governmental affairgt 
made necessary some important mé 
cations in the town meeting 
New England town administratia 
day partakes more and more of t 
ture of representative government 


Discussion Questions 

How practical would the 
meeting” plan of government be if 
community? 

What was the main idea in the} 
Hampshire reporter’s imaginary 
to Joseph Stalin? 





ANSWERS TO CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
I. Argentina: A. a-4; b-1; c-2; d-8 


B. a-4; b-4; c-1; d-1; e-2; f-2; g-2y 


II. Marshall Plan: 1-U. S.; 2-Ruhr; 
4-oil and water power; 5-Poland. IIL 
Is He? Eduard Benes, president of G 
slovakia. 
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CAUSE FOR AMERICAN PRIDE... ; 
JEFFERSON'S ROUGH DRAFT OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE | 


UNITED STATES 











DA Destunstion dey te Rapreserbatices d He 
“ Congress aserthd. 
OF AMERICA. Gerave 

















This is the original manuscript of the Declaration of Independence, written 
by Thomas Jefferson. The complete draft shows corrections in the handwrit- 
ing of Ben Franklin and John Adams as well. It contains all of the revisions 
which became a part of the document that was finally presented to the Con- 
finental Congress. It is now on display aboard the ‘Freedom Train.” 


PCS SOSEH HSE ESOS OSES EEE OEEEOOESEEEESESESEEESEEEEESESOEEEEEEEEEEEEEESOOEEESES EEE EEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEESEHHOEN 


BE PROUD OF WHAT YOU WRITE... 
and the way you write it! 


With a Parker ‘'51’’, you’re bound to take more pride in what 
you write. You write better—faster—with less effort. No 
push or coax. The “51” not only does you proud—it’s 
the pen that’s smart to own. Beautiful—made to 
the most precise standards. It’s the world’s 
most-wanted pen! See the ‘51’ at your pen 
dealer’s. Choice of custom points. Two 
sizes: regular and the new demi-size. 
The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, U. S. A., and 
Toronto, Canada. 







Parkerol” 


DS writes day with wet ink! 






* Copr. 1948 by The Parkcr Pen Company 
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BN THE SIDE 


QUR FRONT COVER: Europe’s ports 
are in a bad way. Traffic is, on the 
average, only half of the pre-war 
yolume. Inland transport facilities to 
and from the harbors are in poor con- 
dition. Equipment of many ports is 
old-fashioned, and some still suffer 
from war damage. Europe’s ports 
may prove to be a “bottleneck” in 
handling of materials for the Mar- 
shall Plan (see page 7). 

Fenno Jacobs photo from Three Lions 

a o o 

WATCH YOUR DISK-JOCKEY LAN- 
GUAGE! A Washington (D. C.) 
radio announcer, finishing his com- 
mercial with what he thought was 
a light touch, said that a sheared 
beaver coat could be had for “497 
potatoes.” 





A listener named Cecil Lineback 
rushed to a market, bought two big 
sacks of potatoes, and delivered them 
to the furrier who paid for the radio 
advertisement. 

“Here are the potatoes,” he said. 
“Where’s the coat?” 

The furrier explained that the price 
was in dollars, not potatoes. No deal. 

The story got into the papers. The 
furrier received salted of letters 
and phone calls from people who 
thought Mr. Lineback ought to have 
that coat, so he gave in. Mrs. Line- 
back got the coat. The furrier is 
wondering what to do with 497 po- 
tatoes. The radio announcer has 
stopped mixing slang with radio 
commercials! 

6 e a 

FAMILY FISSION. David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman of the Atumic Energy 
Commission, always tests the chain 
reaction of his speeches on his family 
before he sounds off for the world 
to hear. If members of his family 
don’t understand his atomic out- 
bursts, he keeps changing words until 
they do. Willson Whitman, who 
has written Mr. Lilienthal’s biog- 
raphy, reports that recently college 
graduate Nancy Lilienthal took ex- 
ception to a sentence her father treas- 
ued. In the debate that followed 
Mr. Lilienthal was finally reduced to: 

isten now, Nancy. I'm old enough 
to be your father.’ 


e o o 
WHICH WILL YOU TAKE? The 
Chinese write the word crisis with 
two characters: one means “danger” 


and the other means “opportunity.” 


**@HAMPION race horse Man O’ War had 
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"Horse Sense Is 
What Wins the Race’ 


says Roy O. Eastman 
President of The Eastman Research Organization 


sense. In all his life he ran only 21 
races, lasting from one to three minutes. 
That looks as if his reputation was built 
on only a half hour of racing; but it wasn’t. 

“What built Man O’ War was the days, 
the weeks, and months of stubborn train- 
ing — with the grandstand empty and noth- 
ing to cheer him on but his own pride and 
ambition. There’s the most important 
thing. He was good when he didn’t have to be! It’s doing 
the job that doesn’t have to be done, doing it better than 
it needs to be done, or doing the job that someone else 
should have done —just being good when you don't have 
to be. That’s horse sense. That’s what will put you way out 
in front.” 

These words of wisdom are trom a letter by Roy O. 
Eastman, who founded and heads a research organization 
for magazine and newspaper publishers Eastman finds out what 
readers like and don’t like, why they like certain articles and 
dislike others. To sell his idea, he began sending monthly letters 
to publishers. Publishers liked his letters so much that he has 
kept them up. Each letter is clever; each is helpful. For in- 
stance, the one about “Tooters”: 

“Toot your own horn or it won't be tooted,” Eastman writes. 
“If you hover mum in a corner, you run a big risk of not being 
discovered. Step up! Speak up! 

“But instead of saying the things you want the other fellow 
to listen to, say the things the other fellow wants to hear. Some- 
where we read something like this, ‘The art of good conversa- 
tion lies in saying things that other people like to listen to, and 
listening to things that other people like to say.’ 

“We think that is not only the art of good conversation,” 
Eastman adds, “but also the art of good advertising, good edit- 
ing, and good salesmanship. These sales letters are our way of 
tooting our own horn; but we can keep readers only by giving 
them something they want — ideas, facts, or inspiration.” 

Eastman likes to write. “In high school (Fond du Lac, Wis.) I 
had a flair for writing,” he told us. “I wrote for high schoo! pub- 
lications. Some of my articles were picked up by the local 
paper, which offered me a job as soon as I graduated.” 

He moved from the small-town paper to Milwaukee papers, 
then became advertising manager for Kellogg Sales Company 
of Battle Creek, Mich. There, he says, he was spending a lot of 
Mr. Kellogg’s money for advertising without really knowing how 
to spend it wisely; so Eastman made a survey of what kind of 
ads people read. “If I can claim fame for anything,” he said, 
“it’s that I’m the fellow who started the market research business. 

“Eventually I set up my own research organization. We try 





- to find out how good publications can be better. It’s the right 


job for me. As soon as anything around me seems to be well- 
organized, I begin to tear it apart. There’s always a way to do 
it better!” 


* * 
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@ In broad jumping, take off on the most 
comfortable foot, hitting the board hard with 
all you've got! 

@ Take-off foot comes up and back—thrust 
other foot ahead and up, bringing leg high. 
@ Now bring rear foot forward so that both 


feet are ahead, together when you land 
Help yourself along, in all sports, to 
the footwork of Champions by wear- 
ing Keds—the Shoe of Champions. 


Keds let your feet move with free 
and easy action—help speed and 
stamina. Your Keds let you give all 
you've got! 





Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion 


SHOCKPROOF 
INSOLE 
CUSHIONED 
HEEL 


















MADE ONLY BY 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 











: Say What 
/ You Please! 


.«. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 


Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Your sports editor stated that Marie 
G. Boyd, of Central High, Lonaconing, 
Md., scored 156 points in a basketball 
game against Ursuline Academy in 1925 
(Mar. 8 issue). Some of my classmates 
think this is impossible. Can you give 
further information? 


. 
f) 


us any 


Eleanor Houser 
Indiana (Pa.) H. S. 


This feat is listed in the All-Sports 
Record Book, and it isn’t impossible. 
In the old girls’ game, the court was 
divided into three sections (for for- 
wards, centers and guards). Only the 
forwards were permitted to shoot, and 
none of the other players could enter 
the forwards’ court. Thus, a good, tall 
girl, playing against an inferior op- 
ponent, could “roll up a million.”—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I am a Chinese youth, age 20 years, 
and I bave enjoyed immensely your 
magazine which I chanced upon while 
opening bale of old American papers. 

I earnestly hope that you will kindly 
publish in your esteemed magazine my 
desire to correspond with American 
youth; for, in this way only, can I get 
to know more of your wonderful na- 
tion, your way of living, and your very 
democratic spirit. 

Perhaps, my would-be  pen-pals 
would like to learn something about 
me. I have passed the London Matricu- 
lation, and hope to enter a university 
soon. My hobbies are reading American, 
British, and Chinese literature; collect- 
ing stamps — a bit below the enthusias- 
tic level; writing; and photography. 

Lee Kok Liang 
152 MacAlister Road 
Penang, Malaya 


Dear Editor: 

Slim Syntax’s columns (in the Eng- 
lish editions) have straightened me out 
on many points of grammar. I have no 
trouble remembering the trouble-makers 
when I think of Slim’s clever answers. 

May Chew 
San Diego, Calif. 
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e ITALY. In the capitals of the world, 
when people speak of “the coming elec- 
tions,” they don’t mean the U. S. Presi- 
dential contest. They have in mind the 
crucial national elections in Italy which 
are to be held on April 18. 

Why is the Italian election so im- 
portant? Because on its outcome de- 
pends the future not only of Italy but, 
possibly, of the entire European conti- 
nent, If the Communists win in Italy, 
Russia (a) gains virtual control of the 
Mediterranean; (b) secures a strong 
foothold in western Europe; and (c) 
may undermine the entire European 
Recovery Program. 

The last general elections were held 
in June 1946, for the 556 members of 
the National Assembly. The resulting 
party line-up was as follows: Christian 
Democrats (a middle - of - the - road 
party), 207; Socialists, 115; Commu- 
nists 104; Democratic Union, 41; Com- 
mon Man (a new party often accused 
of pro-Fascism), 30; others, 58. 


Togliatti vs. de Gasperi 


The Communists are commanded by 
the Moscow-trained, 54-year-old Pal- 
miro Togliatti. The present Italian gov- 
ernment is headed by Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi, a Christian Democrat. 

In February 1947, about 40 of the 
115 Socialists seceded from the Social- 
ist party and formed a new group, the 
Socialist workers party. They are pro- 
democratic and anti-Communist. Their 
leader is Deputy Premier Giuseppe 
Saragat. The left-wing Socialists, led by 
Pietro Nenni, are completely dominated 
by the Communists. 

The Communists, supported indi- 
rectly by Russia, are going all out to 
persuade the Italian people to vote Red. 

The chief “trump card” in the hands 
of the democratic parties is the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. But the Com- 
munists have been telling the Italian 
people that American aid under the 
ERP would be continued even if the 
Reds gain control of the government in 
Italy. Because, they explained, the 
United States needs to build up Euro- 
pean markets for its goods. 

To counter this propaganda, Secre- 
tary of State George Marshall issued a 
statement declaring that if the Com- 
munists came into power the United 
States “would have to conclude that 
Italy had removed itself from the bene- 
fits of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram.” 

The Italian Communists were put on 
the spot by a surprise diplomatic move 
by the western Allies. The United 
States, Britain, and France proposed to 
Russia to revise the Italian peace treaty 
and return Trieste to Italy. 

This important port and shipbuild- 

















HE IMPORTANT 


ing center in the northern end of the 
Adriatic Sea belonged to Italy before 
the war but it is a natural outlet for 
western Yugoslavia. In the peace treaty, 
Trieste and its environs (area: 430 sq. 
mi.; pop.: 330,000) was made a free 
territory to be administered by the 
U. N. (see map). It is now occupied 
by U. S., British, and Yugoslav troops. 

The proposal was hailed enthusiasti- 
cally by the de Gasperi government. 
There were joyful demonstrations by 
the Italian people. Meanwhile, the pro- 
Soviet Yugoslav government offered to 
give up any claims to Trieste in ex- 
change for the Italian city of Gorizia, 
farther north. Italy had previously re- 
jected this. The Communists in Italy 
find themselves sitting between two 
fires. They dare not come out against 
the Trieste proposal nor do they dare 
oppose Russia. 


@ THE U. S. ARMY will remain in con- 
trol of the American occupation zone 
in Germany indefinitely. 

This decision reverses the previous 
plan to transfer the administration of 
the zone to the State Department on 
July 1. Gen. Luciys D. Clay, who was 
to retire this year, will continue to be 
Military Governor and commander of 
U. S. forces in Europe. 
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Map by Eva Mizerek 
Area in black marks Free Territory 


of Trieste (see story on this page). . 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


© A STEPPED-UP PROGRAM for na- 
tional defense” was spelled out before 
Congress by Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal. The program follows Presi- 
dent Truman’s recent recommendations 
to Congress (see April 5 issue). 

The armed forces will need, accord- 
ing to Forrestal, an additional three 
billion dollars this year, over the pres- 
ent estimate of eleven billion dollars. 
the program calls for: ; 

1. An increase of 349,500 men to 
bring our armed forces to 1,734,000 — 
immediately. This increase would come 
from a revival of selective service, to 
yield 220,000 men, as well as from ad- 
ditional voluntary enlistments. Selective 
service would be limited to single men 
between the ages of 19 and 25. 

2. Universal military training. In full 
operation, UMT would train 850,000 
eighteen-year olds yearly. 

Congress has been lukewarm on 
UMT, but action on a temporary draft 
and other measures to strengthen ‘na- 
tional defense is believed likely. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


® SEVEN MILLION TAXPAYERS will 
have to pay no income tax next year. 
That is one of the principal effects of 
the tax reduction bill passed in Con- 
gress by overwhelming vote. Nearly 
all Republicans and a wide majority of 
Democrats voted for the bill. The vote 
was 78-11 in the Senate, and 289-67 in 
the House. 

The measure reduces income tax pay- 
ments to the U. S. Treasury by $4,800,- 
000,000 in 1948. Every taxpayer bene- - 
fits — by reductions of from 13 per cent 
(in lower income groups) to five per 
cent (in the highest income groups). 

Husbands and wives may now 
“split” their income for tax purposes, 
as is now done in the nation’s 13 “com- 
munity property” states. This provision 

ill mean further reductions for mar- 
ried couples. 

Congress passed the tax bill in the 
face of almost certain increased Federal 
expenditures for national defense (see 
page 5). However, many Congressional 
leaders expressed the belief that such 
additional expenditures can be made 
safely regardless of the reduction in rev- 
enue caused by lower taxes. 
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The voting margin in Senate and 
House was more than enough to over- 
ride a Presidential veto. President Tru- 
man has twice before successfully ve- 
toed tax redaction bills. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


® A CODE OF FAIR PLAY in interna- 
tional trade was signed by representa- 
tives of 53 countries. It was the result 
of four months and four days of debate 
at the U. N. Conference on Trade and 
Employment in Havana. 

The adopted document is the Char- 
ter of the proposed International Trade 
Organization (ITO). Its aims are to: 
(a) expand world trade; (b) encourage 
new industries in undeveloped coun- 
tries; (c) reduce tariffs and other trade 
barriers; and (d) eliminate unfair prac- 
tices in international trade. 

Delegates of 53 of the 56 participat- 
ing countries signed the proposed char- 
ter. Argentina, Poland, and Turkey did 
not sign. Russia refused to attend the 
conference. The signatory nations han- 
dle more than nine-tenths of the world’s 
international trade. 3 

The ITO does not become effective 
as a specialized agency of the U. N. 
until 20 countries have ratified the char- 
ter. In the U. S., ratification must come 
from the Senate or a joint Congressional 


resolution. 
IN THE 48 STATES 


© WANT A RADIO STATION? All you 
need is $6 worth of parts, a little in- 
genuity in putting them together — and 
a Federal license. 

A “radio station” that weighs just 
three ounces and straps on your arm 
like a wrist-watch was demonstrated 
last month for the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. This tiny marvel of elec- 








tronics has a microphone the size of a* 


25-cent piece, and can send over a 
distance of several hundred feet. 

There’s a miniature receiving set to 
match. It weighs half a pound, and you 
ean build it from parts costing $20. 

Here are some other wonders un- 
veiled at the radio engineers’ conven- 
tion: 

A walkie-talkie that fits in your 
pocket, costs $30 to $40, and sends and 
receives over distances up to 10 miles. 

Two-ear radio; a new type of re- 
ceiving set that overcomes interference 
and distortion and provides more natu- 
tal sound quality. The sound travels 
over two separate channels. 


Univac, a new calculating machine 
that handles decimals, uses the alpha- 
bet, and “reads” simple writing. 

Reflected power, a new method of 
communication by shooting a wave of 
high-frequency electricity at a distant 
target. 


© THE FREEDOM TRAIN, carrying pre- 
cious documents of U. S. history, com- 
pletes its tour of the Pacific Coast this 
month, and heads eastward. Here is 
the train’s revised schedule: 


Spokane, Wash., Apr. 13; Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, Apr. 14. 

Montana — Missoula, Apr. 15; Butte, 
Apr. 16; Helena, Apr. 17; Great Falls, 
Apr. 18; Billings, Apr. 20. 

Wyoming — Sheridan, Apr. 21; Cas- 
per, May 20; Cheyenne, May 21. 

South Dakota — Rapid City, Apr: 22; 
Pierre, Apr. 23; Aberdeen, Apr. 24; 
Watertown, May 11; Sioux Falls, May 
12. 

North Dakota — Bismarck, Apr. 25; 
Minot, Apr. 27; Jamestown, Apr. 28; 
Fargo, Apr. 29; Grand Forks, Apr. 30. 

Minnesota — Duluth, May 1; St. Paul, 
May 3-4; Minneapolis, May 5-6; 
Brainerd, May 7; St. Cloud, May 8; 
Willmar, May 9. 

Superior, Wisconsin, May 2. Sioux 
City, Iowa, May 3. (Other stops in 
Wisconsin and Iowa in June.) 

‘ 


Nebraska — Omaha, May 14-15; Lig 
coln, May 16; Grand Island, May 17; 
Alliance, May 19. 

Colorado — Denver, May 22-23; Col 
orado Springs, May 24; Puetlo, May 
25; Trinidad, May 26. : 


THE MIDDLE EAS] 


@® MAY 16 may be independence day 
for a Palestine Jewish state. A “pro. 
visional Jewish government” will begin 
operations promptly after Britain gives 
up her mandate on May 15. A 32-man 
Jewish administration body has already 
been selected. 

So declared Vaad Leumi (Jewish Na- 
tional Council) and the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. 

Both Jewish and Arab spokesmen ex- 
pressed opposition to the U. S. pro 
posal for a temporary U. N. trusteeship 
over Palestine. President Truman, in 
explaining the U. S. proposal, said that 
it did not completely bar the way to 
eventual partition of Palestine into Jew- 
ish and Arab states. 

The U. S. has urged a special session 
of the U. N. General Assembly to re- 
consider the Assembly’s partition plan, 
adopted last November. It would take 
a two-thirds majority of the Assembly 
to make any change in the original par- 
tition plan. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 


“HELLO WORLD, Let's Get Together!” is the theme of this year’s Camp Fire 


Girls’ national birthday project. Part of their project is the exchanging of ideas and 
customs with teen-agers in foreign countries. Our photo shows two Camp Fire 


« Girls packing the makings of a typical American party for overseas youngsters 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


STARTING UP THE FURNACE 


MATERIALS FOR THE 


MARSHALL PLAN NO. 1 


® We talk of the Marshall Plan in 
terms of so many billions of dollars 
as if we were going to drop coins 
into Europe’s outstretched palm. But 
money is worth only what money 
will buy. To Europe, the Marshall 
Plan and its billions is worth only 
what it will buy in terms of materi- 
als to rebuild a war-torn continent. 
What are the key materials? Where 
will they come from? How will they 
be used? What will be the effect on 
the economy of Europe—of the 
United States—of the world at large? 
Ina series of four articles, World 
Week will help you answer these 
qvestions—perhaps the most im- 
portant economic questions in to- 
day’s world. 

_ The following articles will appear 
i Successive issues: 

April 19, STEEL—To Rebuild. 

April 26, The Battle of WHEAT. 

May 3, Food Multiplier: NITROGEN. 


asked Uncle Sam for: 
$1,200,000,000 worth of steel; 
$2,200,000,000 worth of oil; 
$4,500,000,000 worth of machinery; 
$5,400,000,00 worth of food; 
$6,000,000,000 worth of such other 
materials as cotton, timber, and non- 
ferrous*® metals, 

After those astronomical figures, the 
mere $700,000,000 worth of coal Eu- 
rope asked for looks positively beg- 
garly. 

Don’t let that fool you! Nothing on 
Europe’s “shopping list” is any more 
important than that coal. Willard L. 
Thorp, assistant secretary of state, says: 
“Coal is the primary bottleneck that is 
blocking an increase in European indus- 
trial production in all fields.” 

Coal makes the wheels go round. If 
there’s any one material which our civil- 
iZation can’t do without — it’s coal. 

What does coal mean to Europe to- 
day? 

Europe has iron ore. But she can’t 
make steel from it without -coal. 


Us: the Marshall Plan, Europe 


*-Means word is defined on page 12. 





Indispensable 


Railroads carry the materials that are 
the very lifeblood of European recov- 
ery. Coal-burning locomotives pull near- 
ly all of Europe’s freight trains. 

Most of Europe has chill winters. 
Cold hands do their work slowly, fum- 
blingly. Coal is the chief fuel for heat- 
ing homes and buildings. 

Five years of raising crops under 
wartime pressure has drained fertility 
from the soil. Nitrogen fertilizer is need- 
ed to restore fertility and increasé crop 


yields. Europe has many idle nitrogen™ 


factories. They cannot produce for lack 
of coal. 

Here’s an example of the sort of “vi- 
cious circle” caused by the coal short- 
age. Europe’s coal mines must have 
timber pit props to support the roofs of 
mine tunnels. A large part of these pit 
props come from Sweden. For lack of 
coal for power, the Swedes can’t make 
enough pit props; for lack of pit props, 
European coal mines can’t produce 
enough coal; for lack of coal for fuel, 


Swedes have to burn timber that could _ 


be used for pit props to increase the 
coal supply! : 

Before the war the Marshall - Plan 
countries of western Europe, together 
with western Germany, produced all 
the coal they needed. Today they are 
short of coal. Why? There are two big 
reasons: 

1. In 1938 Great Britain produced 
231,000,000 tons of coal. That was. 
enough for Britain’s needs, plus 50,- 
000,000 tons for export to other coun- 
tries. 

Much of this coal went to the Euro 
pean continent. 

Last year, by great effort, British 
miners dug 200,000,000 tons of coal. 
Britain needed all of it for her home 
industries. There was practically none 
left over for export. 

British coal mining faces many prob- 
lems. Mines are deep; coal seams are 
thin; mining equipment is worn and 
out-of-date; it is hard to recruit men for 
the tough work in coal mines. 

2. The Ruhr — that tight-packed net- 
work of railroads and factory towns in 

(Continued on page 12) 
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HAT to do about Argentina? 
Ww State Department officials have 

been wrangling over that problem 
ever since Juan Peron became boss of 
our big neighbor at the other end of 
this hemisphere. 

Compare these two statements: 

October 26, 1945: Argentina’s gov 
ernment is “just as Fascist as any which 
ever existed in Germany or Japan 
(Spruille Braden, then U. S. assistant 
secretary of state for Latin American 
affairs). 

November 3, 1947: President Juan 
Peron of Argentina is “a great leader of 
a great nation” (James Bruce, U. §. 
ambassador to Argentina). 

What a difference « couple of years 
has made! After a six-year feud with 
Argentina ‘hat began during the war, 
wee ready to say “amigo.” 

Why? Not because Peron’s policies 
have changed much. Peron’s critics say 
he has gagged opposition newspapers, 
“purged” the universities of faculty 
members and students who oppose him, 
and in other ways interfered with civil 
liberties. Apparently these things are 
still going on. 

Nevertheless our State Department 
has decided to call off the quarre: with 
Argentina. There seem to be several 
reasons: 

1. Durir.g the war we scolded Argenm- 
tina for doing business with Hitler and 





The Riches of Argentina 


Among the world’s nations, Argentina ranks 
in production as follows: 

Farm produce — first in linseed, second in 
wool, third in meat, fifth in corn, seventh in 
wheat, eighth in cotton. 

Livestock — third in number of horses, fourth 
in sheep, fifth in cattle, seventh in hogs. 

Minerals — ninth in petroleum. 

Industrial — seventh in total value of mane 
factures (1939). 

Argentina ranks eighth among the world’s 
nations in railroad mileage, and fourth in valve 
of exports. Of the goods in world trade, Lo 
gentina normally supplies three fourths of the 
linseed, chilled beef, and quebracho; one third 
of the raw hides and corn; one fourth of 
wheat and flour. 
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Argentina 


for allowing Nazi spies to operate from 
Argentina. But the war is over and we 
are ready to “let bygones be bygones. 

9. We tried a “get tough” policy with 
Peron and it didn’t do any good, The 
more we criticized him, the better the 
Argentines liked him. He posed as the 
defender of his country against the 
“imperialistic* Yanquis.” When he ran 
for president two years ago he received 
55 per cent of the vote in a free and 
honest election. 

Legislative elections _ last month 
proved to be another Peron victory. For 
the first time, Peron’s followers have 
won a two-thirds majority in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The Senate was al- 
ready controlled by “Peronistas.” The 
outcome of last month’s elections seems 
to complete Peron’s contro] of the na- 
tion. The reason is this: 


*& Means word is defined on page 12. 
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Peron’s term «s presi- 
dent expires in 1952. Un- 
der Argentina’s Constitu- 
tion i president cannot 
succeed himself. By a two- 
thirds vote in the legisla- 
ture, however, the Con- 
stitution can be amended. 
It is expected that the 
Peronista majority will pass 
the necesSary amendment 
so that Peron can run for 
reelection in 1952. 

3. Argentina is anti-Communist -- and 
in today’s world the biggest worry of 
our State Department is Communist 
Russia, Makers of our foreign policy 
think that Argentina should be “or. our 
side” in case of trouble with Russia. 

For Argentina is an important and 
powerful nation. She is one of the 
world’s great trading nations. She is one 
of the world’s great agricultural nations. 
She has wheat for export—in a world 
that badly needs bread. She is a big 
market for U. S. goods. She sends us 
many products we need, such as linseed 
(used for paint), quebracho bark (for 
tanning leather), and hides. She is rap- 
idly taking her place as an important 
industrial producer. She is the strongest 
military power in South America. She 
is forging links of trade and cooperation 
with her neighbors, Chile, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay. As a result Argen- 
tina is a key link in Pan-American unity. 





The BRITISH CLOCK TOWER is a symbol of 
Argentina’s close ties with Britain. The Tower 
was built in 1916 in Buenos Aires as the gift of 
British and Anglo-Argentine residents of the 
city. In the background is the Cavanaugh Build- 
ing, second-tallest building in Latin America 
(tallest is in Sao Paulo, Brazil). Buenos Aires, 
population 3,150,000, is the, world’s largest 
city south of the equator and the tenth larg- 
est in the world. In this hemisphere, only New 
York and Chicago are larger than the Argen- 
tine capital. 


Uncle Sam‘s newest inter-American 


Will it last? 


Ewing Galloway 
Argentine women at athletic meet. 


If the U. S. has good reason to seek 
Argentina’s friendship, Peron has equal- 
ly good reason to welcome U. S..friend- 
ship. He has laid out an ambitious 
program of industrialization. He cannot 
hope to carry it out without materials 
from the United States. 

Today the U. S. and Argentina are 
more friendly than they have been since 
World War II began. 

But, like a couple quarreling on their 
honeymoon, the two countries are still 
bickering. At the Pan-American confer- 
ence last fall in Rio de Jan ‘ro, Brazil, 
Argentina led the opposition to Ameri- 
can proposals. At the Havana confer- 
ence held this winter to form an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, the U. S, 
and Argentina were on opposite sides 
of many arguments. We have been 
criticizing Argentina for trying to make 
big profits on her wheat and other ex- 
ports, instead of helping with plans to 
revive Europe’s economy, Argentina has 
refused to sign the International Wheat 
Agreement, in which the U. S., Canada, 
and Australia have agreed to sell large 


* quantities of wheat to wheat-importing 


countries at not more than $2 a bushel 
(Argentina is charging nearly $5 a 
bushel for her wheat). 

The misunderstandings between Ar- 
gentina and the U. S. have deep roots. 
We can trace most of them back to the 
late 19th century, when Argentina 

(Continued on page 16) 












“BOR. JOE STALIN, Main Street, 


Moscow. Dear Joe — If you can 

get by your own iron curtain, 
Joe, how about taking a day off and 
coming to little old New Hampshire 
and attending one of our 234 town 
meetings? We'd like you to see how we 
do it here in the cradleland of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

“Over here, Joe, everybody in town 
piles into the hall on Town Meeting 
Day. He may own the biggest mill and 
Wear a plug hat, or work for day wages 
and be raising a bunch of bright-eyed 
kids down an alley. 

“The one that. gets the floor first has 
his say, and is listened to. When it’s all 
said, everybody has his vote, one vote 
to a customer. The majority wins and 

es. 

“Come on over, Joe, and bring a dol- 
lar for dinner, as everybody pays for 
his own. We can't reserve you a seat, 
but get here early an] we'll promise 
you one. And if they don’t recognize 
you, and think you're just another John 
Q. Citizen, likely as not you can make 
a speech along with th» rest. But don’t 
try to dictate, Joe, for town meeting’s 
the one place where they never heard 
of one-man rule.” 

A Manchester 
newspaper imaginary 
letter last New 
England's pride in her unique system 
ot local government — town meeting. 

Once a vear, usually on the second 


New 
this 
It expressed 


Hampshire, 
published 


month. 


Tuesday in March. citizens of about 
1,300 towns in the six New England 
states get together in local meeting 


places. In sessions lasting from an hour 
to all day, the people discuss and vote 
on many matters of local government. 


A “Pure” Democracy 


The unique feature of the New Eng- 
land town meeting is that it is a “pure” 
democracy. It is government directly by 
the people. Our Federal, state, and 
most local governments, on the other 
hand, are representative governments. 
They are carried on by persons elected 
by the people to represent them. But 
the legislative body of a New England 
town. is 
tives of the people, but of the people 
themselves. may attend 
and speak his piece and cast his vote 
to help decide how his town shall be 
governed. 

Such a government is possible only 
because New England towns are small. 
In population, they range trom 200 to 
12,000 people. but three fourths of 
them have fewer than 2,500 inhabitants. 
Most New England towns are rural 
areas, generally 20 to 40 square miles 
in size. The town us ally contains a 
closely-settled community which is the 
town’s business and social center, 


a meeting, not of representa- 


Every citizen 


still a foundation-stone of New England local governmey 


] 





arrive for Derry’s Town Meeting. 


Two citizens 


For a firsthand view of a typical town 
meeting, World Week sent a reporter 
to Derry, New Hampshire, a shoe-man- 
ufacturing center with a population of 
5,400. Derry is in the southeastern part 
of the state, in Rockingham County, 
not far Manchester, the Granite 
State’s largest city. 

A clean, white layer of snow covered 
Derry on March 9, Town Meeting Day, 
but the sun shone brightly and the sky 
was clear. Early in the day, the town 
buzzed with excitement. Meet- 
ing Day is the year’s most important oc- 
casion. Only illness or the most serious 
business could keep townsfolk 
from the meeting, which is held in the 
Veterans Memorial Hall. 

Town meetings this vear were a lit- 
tle out of the ordinary. For March 9 
was also Presidential Primary Day (see 
April 5 issue). 

For 
H. Grinnell called the meeting to order 
at 10 o'clock in the morning, a much 
earlier hour than usual. 

The moderator is always a highly re- 
spected man in the community. His job 


trom 


Town 


away 


this reason, Moderator George 


is simply to preside at town meting. He 
takes no other part in the town govern- 
ment. But on Town Meeting Day, he 
must be an expert in parliamentary pro- 
cedure 
over-enthusiastic citizens. 

As Derry citizens came into the Vet- 
erans Memorial Hall, they were handed 
copies of the town’s Annual Reports. 
This 84-page booklet contains reports 
on every town activity in the past year. 
It shows, for instance, that the town 
spent $347,716.59 in 1947. The town 
library reported a “slight gain” in book 
circulation. The town clerk reported 


and often an “umpire” among 
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Hast’ 


223 births, 126 marriages, and 81 death 
in 1947. 

Soon after Moderator Grinnell called 
the meeting to order, one citizen sug 
gested that the entire session be post 
poned for several days. The Annual Re 
ports were so extensive and detailed, 
he argued, that no citizen could dis 
cuss the business at hand without a lot 
of study. His proposal was promptly 
voted down. 

The Moderator then declared a re 
cess until evening, to allow time for pr: 
mary voting and the election of town of 
ficials. 

The town voting was a more serious 
and complicated affair than you might 
expect. Men and women reach the vot- 
ing booths in separate lines. Town ol 
ficials could give no definite reason for 
this division. They simply said: “Thats 
the way we do it.” As each voter passed 
the registration desk, his name was 
checked off a master-list of voters, The 
voter then received three ballots, and 
entered one of the row of voting booths 
at the back of the hall. 


The Town Votes 

The three ballots were: (1) a pt 
mary ballot, described in World Week, 
April 5; (2) a ballot of local delegates 
to the New Hampshire constitutional 
convention, to be held in May (New 
Hampshire holds such a_ convention 
every seven years to review and revise 
her constitution); and (3) a ballot list 
ing candidates for certain town offices 

There was no contest for constitu 
tional convention delegates. Only one 
“slate” of candidates appeared on the 
ballot. This was true also for some o 
the town offices, such as auditors, 
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Photos by Hilda Marx 


Voting in New Hampshire's Presidential primary, 
added feature of Town Meeting Day this year. 


agent, tax collectors, and trustees of 
the two libraries. 

There were, however, contests for the 
office of town clerk and selectman. As 
in many New England towns, most of 
the voters are Republicans. The Re- 
publican candidates for town. clerk and 
selectman won easily over two inde- 
pendent candidates. No Democratic 
candidates were entered. 

In early colonial times, town meet- 
ings took place weekly or monthly. As 
meetings became less frequent and 
population grew, most towns began to 
choose selectmen to carry on the day- 
to-day administration of the town be- 
tween meetings. Derry elects three se- 
lectmen, each for a three-year term. 
One is elected each year. 

Derry’s selectmen, who are usually 
businessmen, receive an annual salary 
of $700 each. Their jobs as selectmen 
do not take up all their time, and they 
carry on their own business as well. 

Attendance at the morning session 
was small. But during the day, 1,698 
citizens came into Veterans Memorial 
Hall to vote. Many of them then joined 
informal discussion groups. By evening 
the hall was packed to capacity. 

Moderator Grinnell once more 
brought the meeting to order, and the 
town of Derry, in serious mood, got 
down to what it calls “the business.” 

The town authorized without debate 
the appropriation of $54,550 for its 
highways, including the purchase of a 
$12,000 combination grader and snow- 
plow. Then an item of $200 for the 
maintenance of a stoplight on Birch 
Street came up. The “people’s voice” 
made itself heard clearly and sharply. 

Lloyd Hepworth said he didn’t hink 


" the stoplight was worth while, and sug- } 





gested reducing the item to $100. Ken- 
neth Senter got up and said that the 
light was extremely helpful to pedes- } 
trians and school children. Then another | 
citizen arose slowly and said; “I don’t | 
see well and that light does me a lot |! 
of good. If it saves some one from get- ! 
ting hurt, it will save a lot of money. 
For the sake of a mere $100-I don't 
think much of that motion.” 

That seemed to convince most of the | 
townspeople. Moderator Grinnell said | 
he didn’t expect the stoplight “to be |] 
such a headache,” and put the inatter | 
to a vote. Birch Street will continue to | 
have its stoplight. 

As the meeting neared its conclusion, | 
a Derry housewife asked the moderator 
to appoint a committee “to give further 
study to the sewer problem.” The mod- 
erator agreed to do so, after a citizen 
pointedly remarked that “ the town has } 
been appointing sewer committees since | 
1894.” Moderator Grinnell retorted? | 
“Well, it hasn’t cost anything yet!” 

Finally, at 2:30 in the morning, the 
moderator called for a motion for ad- 
journment, which was unanimously and | 
rather wearily passed. Every item on I 
the warrant had been of personal con- 
cern to the people of Derry. They were 1 
confident that their town would be gov- | 
erned for the next year just the way | 
they want it. If not, they, know that | 
next Marcl. they can come back to the | 
same meeting hall and change things | 
as they see fit. 


Changes in the Town Meeting 


Changing times and the growth | 
of population have made necessary some | 
modification of the town meeting. | 
Almost every New England town now I 
has an advisory finance committee. This 
body proposes ways of meeting the com- 
plex problems of taxation, property 
evaluation, and budget control. | 

Some communities have introduced 
the limited town meeting. Under this | 
system, the larger towns are divided in- | 
to districts. Each district elects a “town ] 
meeting member” to represent it t the I 
town meeting. This system is obviously | 
similar to the city councils or boards of | 
aldermen which are legislative bodies 
for most cities. 

Some towns, too, have experimented | 
with the town manager plan. This is 
similar to the city manager plan (see 
ecember 15 issue). The town select- 
men name a town manager, who is re- | 
sponsible for administering the town’s | 
affairs throughout the year. I 

But most small-town New England ! 
citizens prefer the system of local gov- 
ernment which their fathers and grand- 
fathers knew. To them, “town meetin’ 
day” is an enjoyable privilege and a 
serious responsibility. 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teache? Edition. 


NAME 
CLASS 








1 1. ARGENTINA 


A. Using the numbers 1-5, arrange 
the following events in their correct 
chronological order. Each counts 5, 
Total 25. 

— a. Peron elected President 

— b. Argentina gained independence 
from Spain 

—c. First U. S. minister sent to Ar- 
gentina 


1 __ d. U. S, official denounced Argen- 


tina as Fascist 
— e. Peron hailed by U. S, ambassa- 
dor as a great leader 
My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 40. 

—_. a. The Argentine Constitution of 
1853 was modeled after the Consti- 
tution of 

1. Great Britain 3. Spain 
2. France 4. United States 

— b. Argentine government in the 
early years of independence was 
characterized by 

1. real democracy 

2. absolute monarchy 

8. fascist dictatorship 

4. leadership of landowners 

_—— c. Argentine culture is most closely 

tied with 
1. southern Europe 
2. North Africa 
3. eastern Europe 
4. North America 


__d. One of Argentina’s chief ex- 


ports is 
1. beef 8. coffee 
2. rubber 4, tin 


__.e. The Argentine attitude toward 
the Monroe Doctrine has been 
1. friendly 
2. unfriendly 
8. indifferent 
4. of no interest to the U. S. 


(turn page) 

















CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 






— f. The population of Argentina to- 
day is about 
1. 500,000 
2. 16,000,000 
3. 142,000,000 
4. 450,000,000 


a — g. All of the following are reasons 
for our present friendly relations with 
Argentina except 
1. Argentina is anti-Communist 
2. U. S. realizes that we made a 
mistake in fighting Hitler 
8. desire to trade with Argentina 
4. failure of our “get tough” policy 
with Argentina 
— h. All of the following are products 
we receive from Argentina except 
1. rubber 
2. linseed 
3. bark for tanning leather 
4. hides 


Mv score 


ll. MARSHALL PLAN 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions or statéfnents, write 
the word or phrase whic! best answers 
it. Each counts 5. Total 25. 


__ 1. Name the non- 
European country from which Europe 
is obtaining Jarge amounts of coal. 

a diensecuariacs 2. What is the 
name given to the industrial heart of 
the European continent in north- 





western Germany? 
ae 3. To what »rod- 
uct does the term “black diamonds” 
refer? 
4. Name two 
sources of power which Europe hopes 
to use increasingly in order to relieve 
the coal shortage 





oe 5. Which country 
acquired the rich Silesian coal fields 
formerly held by Germany? 


My score —— 


lil. WHO IS HE? 
The man 


pictured is the 
president of a 
country which 
recently came 
under the 
domination of 
the Communist 
party. Write 
his name on 
the line be- 
low. Answer 
counts IC. 





Ce 


pay score__ Total seore____ 


Coal, the Indispensable 
(Continued from page 7) 


northwest Germany —is the industrial 
heart of the European continent. Its 
rich coal mines turned out an average 
of 126,000,009 tons per year in 1935- 
38. Of that, 34,000,000 tons annually 
were exported, mostly to Germany’s 
neighbors. 

Last year the Ruhr produced _ only 
71,126,000 tons. Exports were 10,000,- 
000 tons. 

The Ruhr mines were badly damaged 
during the war. Even more than in 
Britain, it is hard to get miners. 

In Marshall-Plan countries outside of 
Germany and Britain, coal production 
last year was almost up to pre-war. But 
Britain and western Germany together 
provided nearly four fifths of all the 
coal dug in the Marshall-Plan area be- 
for the war. 

How has Europe met the shortage? 

In part, by using less coal. That 
means chilly homes for millions of peo- 
ple. It means lower industrial* produc- 
tion, for steam power from coal is Eu- 
rope’s chief source of energy. It means 
a shortage of electricity, for most elec- 
tric-power plants are coal-fired. 


Coal Crosses the Ocean 


In part, Europe has met the shortage 
by importing coal from the United 
States. Before the war the U. S. seldom 
shipped more than 100,000 tons of coal 
a year to Europe. In 1947 we sent 
37,000,000 tons to Europe. 

Export of “black diamonds” to Eu- 
rope is a completely new wrinkle in 
American trade, What is the effect upon 
the United States? 

This country produces close to half 
of all the werld’s coal. Exports to Eu- 
rope, until exports were forbidden dur- 
ing the coal strike, were about five per 
cent of U. S. production. This is not a 
serious burden on our economy, but 
railroad coal cars for transportation are 
in short supply. In some places coal 
has piled up at the mines. Some mines 
have had to shut down temporarily un- 
til coal cars were available. 

The European nations do not want to 
depend on American coal. They believe 
that by 1951 they can practically do 
without coal from the U. S. if the Mar- 
shall Plan works out. Here is the pro- 
gram: 


Euvrope’s Fuel and Power Plans 


1. Europe hopes to double its pre-war 
hydroelectric output by 1951. The. chief 
projects are power dams to harness the 
swift streams tumbling out of the Alps 
in France, Italy, Austria, and Switzer- 
land. 

2. Europe hopes to use much more 
fuel oi] than before the war. Western 


Europe has almost no oil resoureg, 


most of Europe’s oil must come fim 
the Western Hemisphere, principal 
from U. S.-owned wells in Venezuch 
Eventually Europe expects to dry 
most of her oi] from the rapidly-expang. 
ing production of the Middle East, } 
make use of this oil, the Europea 
countries want to build many nev @ 
refineries. i 
3. Despite all that can be done 
waterpower and oil, coal will conting 
to supply at least three fourths of 
rope’s energy needs. The Marshall-Pip 
nations aim to increase their coal 
duction above pre-war. But theregy 
“catch” in it. Western Germany will 
reach its. pre-war coal output during the 
next several years at least. The amb 
tious industria’ program laid out by th 
Marshall-Plan nations will require mor 
coal than they can possibly turn out 
So they plan to buy large amounts from 
Poland. Poland, which acquired %} 
rich Silesian coal mines from Germaiy 
as spoils of war, is greatly expandis 
her coal production and , ae 
willing to sell some to Western Eutoge 


_ 

Will the Coal Program Work? 

U. S. experts think Europe’s oil and 
waterpower program is too ambitiow 
and probably won’t work. The coal pro 
gram can be carried out — 

If Europe can find enough miners to 
dig the coal. 

If Europe can get enough coal cay 
to haul the coal. 

If Poland, ehind Russia’s “iron cur 
tain,” will sell coal. 

If worn-out mining equipment can be 
replaced. 

If Communists don’t stir up too many 
strikes. 

Europe must have more coal if she 
is to recover prosperity. Francis 
Russell of our State Department puts i! 
this way: “When Europe produces mort 
coal, it can manufacture more nitrogen 
to grow more food to feed more minen 
to make more coal to make more steel’ 


NEXT WEEK—STEEL, to Rebuild. 





STARRED y% WORDS 


nonferrous (non fér as) — An adjective 
Nonferrous metals are metals other tha 
iron and steel. 

estuary (és ta ér 7) —A noun. It is the 
lower end of a river where it meets 
ocean tide. Generally an estuary is an & 
tremely wide river mouth which forms @ 
arm of the sea. 

imperialistic (im pér i al is tik) —A® 
adjective which describes the attitude d 
a nation which aims to control smaller @ 


the early years of the Marshall Pigm 





weaker areas. European nations W 
divided up Africa in the 19th centul 


acted for imperialistic reasons. 
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ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


FINGER FORM KEYS... 


designed to cradle your finger tips! 


The New Royal Portable introduces 
the most dramatic typewriter improve- 
ment in years... 

FINGER FORM KEYS! Imagine a 
typewriter key which follows the very 
contour of your own finger! Specifically 
designed to cradle your finger tips when 
they strike the keys! 

This remarkable Royal improvement 
brings a new comfort, a new ease of 
operation, a new speed to typing! 

And the New Royal Portable—the 
most modern typewriter ever designed— 
































brings you so much more besides! 

BEAUTY! Not merely beauty to look 
at and admire, but beauty put to work! 
Beauty that makes typing easier and 
faster! 

Henry Dreyfuss, famous designer, in- 
corporated his world-renowned styling 
into the New Royal Portable to help 
make it the World’s First Truly Modern 
Portable Typewriter. 


Many More Improvements 


SPEED SPACER! A space bar built right 
into the framework of the typewriter! 
Only the New Royal Portable has it! 
With SPEED SPACER, there’s nothing 
to impede spacing action . . . nothing 
to hurdle when using the space bar! 





RAPID RIBBON CHANGER! Only 
Royal gives you this dramatic improve- 
ment which takes the fuss and muss out 
of installing a new ribbon! 

“MAGIC” MARGIN! Only Royal 
gives you a margin-setting device which 
makes all other portable margin setting 
obsolete! Just position the carriage, 
flick your finger, and “*Magic” Margin 
does the rest! 

Literally, there are dozens of other 
features which make this Royal—more 
than ever—the World’s No. 1 Portable! 

See the New Royal Portable! See the 
Portable so easy to look at... 80 
easy to operate, that all others seem 
old-fashioned! Two models: The new 
Quiet De Luxe; The new Arrow. 


me new ROYAL PORTABLE 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 








“Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

































VAN is cross this morning. He overslept. Unless he 
hustles, he'll be late for school. He'll have to get his 
own breakfast, because both his mother and father 

have already gone to work at the factory. They live in 
the big Russian industrial city of Kharkov. 

He dresses in a hurry, bolts his breakfast, and runs 
down to meet Alex and Serge, his two best friends. The 
three always go to school together. 

Ivan is twelve years old, and he knows what a great 
privilege it is to go to school. If he could remember big 
numbers, Ivan would tell you that in the days of the 
Czar (1914) there were between five and six million 
students in Russia. But now, under the Communist re- 
gime, there are (1939) more than twenty million stu- 
dents in all the schools. 

Anyway, he is very glad he lives in a Communist 












MR.WELLS, YOU MAY QUOTE ME AS SAYING 
THAT EDUCATION IS A MIGHTY AND SHARP. 
F POLITICAL WEAPON. eg 














In Soviet Union education is in hands of Communist 
party. It is a tool through which the party wins its 
objectives. Only Communist doctrines may be taught. 





WE MUST HAVE FINAL CONTROL BY THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
ALL TEACHERS 











All teachers are controlled by Communist party. They 
may give only approved instruction. Policy of getting 
teachers to toe Communist line was set up by Lenin. 















country and not in a “capitalist” country. He is tauglp 
in school that in capitalist countries the workers ap 
oppressed. 

Ivan meets Serge and Alex, and the three go off 
school. They study about the same subjects we study 
Mathematics is just as hard in Russian as it is in Fall 
But geography and all other subjects are studied frog 
the Russian point of view. Ivan learns that Russia is 
biggest country in the whole world, covering one 
of the land surface. He studies the different regiong) 
Russia, from the frigid arctic tundras to the warm 
cal areas where cotton grows. 

It is largely in history that Ivan and Alex and Serp 
are badly informed. What: they are taught as histoy 
would sound very strange to us. Let us have a look 
the kind of history that Ivan learns. 


How History Is Distorted 


Ivan and his classmates are taught that Russia wo 
the war against Germany and Japan without help from 
any other country — practically single-handed. 

The most important thing to be learned in a Russian 
school is how to be a good Communist. Ivan is taught 
that there is a great “capitalist” plot to destroy the Com. 
munist system in Russia, and his schoolmates must be 
ready to defend communism at all costs. Ivan learns to 
hate the capitalist countries that practice free enter- 
prise. Since most of the world is capitalist, Ivan leams 
to hate most of the world. 

After school, Ivan, with Alex and Serge, go over to 
the “Park of Culture and Rest.” Serge, who has the keen- 
est sense of humor, keeps his two friends laughing al 
the time. Serge says, “They ought to call them ‘Parks of 
Culture and NO Rest,’ because we have to work so hard 
when we go there.” 

They all laugh uproariously at this. Then suddenly 
they stop. Ivan says what they are all thinking. 





RUSSIA WON THE ¥ 
WAR SINGLE-HANDE 





Most important thing a student can learn at school # 
how to be a good Communist. Russian students are 
that Soviet Union is most advanced country in 








Young People in Russia | 
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Students are taught to hate capitalist countries, and 
are told that American cities have only two kinds of 
houses—slums for the poor and mansions for the rich. 


“A good Communist ought not to say that. It might 
sabotage the program. That would be bad.” 

Serge wriggles a little and then says, “That's right. 
But it just struck me funny.” 

They decide to forget it. Ivan feels very proud to have 
Serge for a friend. Serge comes from Turkestan, in the 
southern region of Russia. He is of Tartar birth. Ivan 
has been taught in school that in capitalist countries 
boys of different nationalities do not associate with each 
other. 

Russia has strict laws against race prejudice. That is 
one reason some liberal people once had great hopes for 
the Russian system. 

Ivan is also taught that American cities have only 
two kinds of houses — slums, not fit to live in, and man- 
sions, where every luxury is provided. He is told that in 
the very center of New York people live in old boxes 
like dog-kennels and search in garbage cans for food. 
He learns that only the children of millionaires have 
good schools. The people of America, he is told, live in 
fear and misery. 

Ivan’s teachers believe everything they teach Ivan. 
For they can never buy a foreign newspaper or maga- 
zine in Russia. And they can buy foreign books only 
after they have been censored. Foreign motion pictures, 
too, are forbidden. 

Ivan and Serge and Alex also belong to the Russian 
youth organizations. They were “Octobrists” until they 
were eight. Now they are “Red Pioneers.” Later on 
they may join the League of Communist Youth. 


“Good Servants” of the Communist Party 


As Red Pioneers, they have camping and sports as 
our Boy Scouts do. They also have to work hard at 
scrap-collecting, road-building, and other tasks for the 
government. But they must also watch their parents and 
their families, to be sure none of them is an “enemy of 
the people.” If they see any signs of anything they con- 
sider “counter-revolutionary,” they must report it to 
their Communist leaders. 

Ivan does not have to worry about his parents. His 











father and mother are both old revolutionaries. Ivan’s 























Students are strictly supervised at school, at home, 
on street. Teachers regulate out-of-school lives of 
pupils, control attendance at movies and the theater. 





TO CROSS RIVERS WHEN WE 
JOIN THE RED ARMY 








All students must join youth organizations. Here they 
have civic duties, are given anti-religious education, 
prepare by strenuous athletics for military service. 


father has always said that communism was the key to 
happiness. He says that communism has done so much 
for him and his family that the least they can do is to be 
“good servants” of the Communist party. And that’s 
what they are, “good servants.” 

Ivan and Serge and Alex see a great event happen 
today at the Park of Culture and Rest. A parachute 
jump is being held. But it is quickly forgotten when an 
American correspondent visits the park so that he can 
write about it in the American papers. 

The boys stare and stare at the American. They are 
all thinking hard. It is Serge who speaks the thought 
they are all thinking. “Why, this American is a person 
just like us!” 


(eye ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck’ 























Honeymoon with Argentina 
(Continued from page 9) 


emerged as a modern wealthy nation. 

Before that time the U. S. and Argen- 
tina were very good neighbors. In 1823, 
we sent a minister to the new-born 
nation of “the United Provinces of La 
Plata” (nucleus of present Argentina). 
This was the first minister from the 
United States to any Latin American 
country. We built a thriving trade with 
Argentina before the U. S. Civil War. 
Argentina used our Constitution as the 
model for her Constitution of 1853. 

In those days Argentina was a weak 
and disunited country of quarreling cat- 
tle-barons. Cattle had been the wealth 
of Argentina from earliest days. The 
Spanish conquerors who arrived there 
400 years ago were in search of pre- 
cious metals. This aim is shown by the 
name they gave the great estuary*® of 
northern Argentina— Rio de la Plata 
(“Silver River”). The very name “Ar- 
gentina” comes from the Latin word for 
“silver.” 


“Treasure” from the Pampas 


But the Spaniards found no silver 
there and turned their attention to the 
rich mines of Peru, across the Andes. 
A little Spanish colony remained beside 
the Rio de la Plata. Soon the colonists 
found that their wealth lay, not in min- 
ing silver, but in raising livestock and 
grain on the pampas. This grassy plain 
west ‘and south of Buenos Aires is one 
of the world’s finest agricultural] areas. 
So the settlers became farmers and 
stock raisers. 

In 1810 the people of Buenos Aires 
revolted against Spain. They were the 
first South Americans to win independ- 
ence. They aided their neighbors, too, 
in the fight for freedom. General Jose 
de San Martin led an Argentine army 
over the Andes to help liberate Chile 
and Peru from the Spaniards. 

It was a long time before Argentina 
knew real peace. Local leaders battled 
each other. One notorious dictator, Juan 
Manuel de Rosas, seized power and 
ruled with an iron hand for 23 years. 
By force and terror, he helped forge 
Argentina’s unity. 


Birth of Modern Argentina 


Not until 1862, however, did the 
quarreling local governments merge to 
form Argentina as we know it today. In 
the relatively quiet years that followed, 
Argentina grew rapidly. The radio 
script, “The Schoolmaster President,” 
on page 17, will give you a glimpse of 
Argentina at the time she stepped forth 
into the modern world of trade and 


industry. 


% Means word is defined on page 12. 


British engineers came to build rail- 
roads, improve city sanitation, and de- 
velop the export trade in meat. Before 
that time Argentines slaughtered their 
cattle for the hides and left the meat 
to rot. The British built the first of the 
great frigorificos (cold storage plants). 
There meat was chilled or frozen for 
shipment overseas in refrigerator ships. 

While Argentine meat and farm prod- 
ucts sailed to European markets, ships 
coming the other way brought immi- 
grants. In 1870 Argentina had fewer 
than a million people. By 1914 there 
were 7,900,000, and today, about 16,- 
000,000. Immigration was largely re- 
sponsible for this growth. One out of 
every four persons in Argentina today 
was born in Europe. Two out of every 
four Argentines are the children or 
grandchildren of immigrants. Most of 
them came from Spain and Italy. 

Argentina knew little real democracy 
in its early days. Landowners and 
wealthy families, governing through the 
Conservative party, were the real rulers 
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of the nation. About 50 years ago the 
Radical party was formed to fight for 
democratic reforms. In 1912 the gov- 
ernment, still in the hands of the Con- 
servatives, decided to change the elec- 
tion law. Universal suffrage and the 
secret ballot were established. In the 
first election under these new laws, the 
Radical party triumphed. Hipolito 
Irigoyen, the Radical leader, became 
president. After completing his term in 
1922, he was reelected in 1928. 

Then came the great world depression 
of the 30’s. It brought hard times and 
unrest to Argentina. A Conservative 
group, supported by the army, revolted. 

Later constitutional government was 
restored for a time. But during World 
War I a little group of army officers 
undermined civilian control of the gov- 
ernment. One of these officers, Colonel 
Juan Peron, finally emerged as the most 
powerful man in the country. Backed 
by the working people, whom he calls 
descamisados — “the shirtless ones” — 


he was elected president in 1946. Hj 
generally considered as virtually 
tor of Argentina. 

As long as Argeatines are maki 
money —and times are good today ip 
Argentina — Peron can probably kee 
firm control of the country. He hy 
launched an ambitious “five-year play 
to make Argentina a major industri 
nation. He has puffed up the. nation 
pride by buying the Argentine railways 
formerly owned largely by France ané 
Britain (see March 22 World Week), 
and by claiming a slice of the Antarctic 
in defiance of Great Britain (see March 
8 World Week). Peron says his aim is 
to see that foreigners do not own “a 
inch of soil nor a breath of air” ip 
Argentina, 

If we look more closely at the histor 
of Argentina, so hastily sketched above 
we will see why Argentina and the U.§, 
are often on opposite sides in interns. 
tional questions. 


1. Argentine ties with Europe. 


As one writer has put it, Argentin 
feels “that she is a European nation 
born by an accident of geography in 
the wrong half of the world.” 

Spain is the “mother country.” Much 
of Argentina’s culture is of Spanish 
origin. Argentina is a Catholic country, 
like most of southern Europe. Immigra- 
tion ha: constantly renewed the link 
with Spain, Italy, and other European 
countries. British customs have taken 
root in the cities, especially in Buenos 
Aires (five o'clock tea is almost as com 
mon there as in England). British capi- 
tal helped build up the country. 

Still more important is Argentine 
trade with Europe. Great Britain is Ar 
gentina’s best customer, especially for 
the chilled beef which is the pride o 
Argentina’s export trade. 

And there’s a little matter of geog 
raphy. Take a look at a world globe. 
You'll see that Argentina is closer by 
sea to Europe than to any part of the 
United States. 

For all these reasons, Argentina re 
sists being drawn into too tight a union 
of the Americas. Thus she often clashes 
with U. S. plans for a close-knit Par 
American system. She has ratified onl 
a handful of the many treaties growing 
out of Pan-American conferences. 

In addition, the Argentines have some 
specific grudges against the U. S.: 


2. U. S. — Argentine trade 


Argentines believe that the U. § 
doesn’t buy enough of the goods Arget 
tina produces. Although the U. §. # 
Argentina’s second-best customer, At 
gentina claims that our tariff wall keeps 
out many Argentine products. Betweet 
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(Continued on page 21) 
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DOMINGO SARMIENTO (1811- 
1888) is one of the great figures of 
Argentina’s history. He served his coun- 
try as president from 1868 to 1874. He 
won more lasting fame by bringing 
modern educational methods to South 
America and by his contributions to 
Argentina’s economic development. 
This radio script, made available to 
World Week by the United States Office 
of Education, presents the biography of 
this fighting educator in dramatic form. 
The six short scenes can readily be 
adapted for a classroom or assembly 
program. 


\choolmaster 


President 
































@ Voice: The year— 1826. The 
provinces of Argentina, having been 
freed from Spain, are by now hope- 
lessly disunited. The central govern- 
ment at Buenos Aires fears the power 
ot each of the provinces, and the prov- 
inces ignore Buenos Aires. Like mush- 
rooms growing out of the weeds of 
disunity, dictators rise to subjugate the 
people of the provinces, allowing no 
freedom of thought or action. One day 
in 1826 Domingo Sarmiento, a tall, 
serious boy of 15, stands behind a 
counter in a general store in the small 
town of San Juan... 

Woman: How much is one of those 
small brooms? Domingo . . . Domingo 
» «did you hear me? 


“Take your eyes off me! 
Look at the ground!” 









SARMIENTO: I’m sorry, Senora. I was 
daydreaming. 

Woman: Domingo, you never 
change! 

SARMIENTO: No, Senora. 

Woman: I remember you as a child 
— always reading. (sadly) Poor boy, I 
guess you weren’t meant to stick be- 
hind a counter in a general store. What 
would you like to,be? 

SARMIENTO: A teacher. 

Woman: Heavens, why? 

SARMIENTO: To educate the people. 

Woman: Well, of all things! 

SARMIENTO: Don’t you see, Senora 
... until the people of Argentina learn 
to think for themselves they will always 
have tyrants dictating to tnem. 

Woman: I don’t understand polities. 

SARMIENTO: Look, Senora. You have 
@ son my age? 

Woman: He isn’t as bright as you 
are, Domingo. 

SARMIENTO: Wouldn’t you like to 
see him and all the young men of Ar- 
gentina grow into intelligent m 
But how can that be done if men like 
Quiroga — 

Woman: Quiroga, don’t mention his 
name to mel 

SARMIENTO: He dictates the laws; 
he enforces them whether we wish 
them or not; bribes his friends and mur- 
ders his enemies — 

Woman: Well, he’s a tyrant! The 
beatings—the lashings—oh, he’s not 
called the “Terror of the Pampas” for 
nothing! He and Rosas —two of a kind 
—my brother had a_ friend —who 
couldn’t pay his taxes — Quiroga mur- 
dered him in cold blood — 

SARMIENTO: Soon I will go te 
Buenos Aires and study — study — then 





































| after that, I'll teach the people of Ar- 
tina what liberty means—Ill fill 

with such thoughts of freedom 
that theyll turn on men like Quiroga 
and exterminate them forever . . 

Woman: Then go to Buenos Aires 
at once! 

Sarmiento: Ha, money doesn’t grow 
on trees, Senora. Once Governor San- 
chez made plans to send me to the uni- 
versity there. But you remember before 
the plans were ever finished, he was 
forced out of office — by Quiroga. 

Woman: Hmmmnm ... you have a 
Score to settle with Quiroga, too, eh? 

* SaRMIENTO: I have a score, Senora, 
to settle with all the tyrants of the 
world... 

(Sound: door opening and closing) 

Woman: Humph, a soldier. 

Sarmiento: Good-day, sir? 

Sotprer: I’m Lieutenant Castillo. 
Where can I find Domingo Sarmiento? 

SARMIENTO: I am he. 

Soiprer: Here is an order from Gov- 
ernor Quiroga commanding you to ap- 
pear immediately as sub-lieutenant of 
the Second Company, Infantry Bat- 
talion. You will sign here, please. 

Sarmiento: I —I —a soldier? 

Woman: Ridiculous! This boy is a 
nice, studious — 

SotprER: Stop wagging your tongue, 
Senora! All young men in this village 
between 16 and 21 are to join the gov- 
ermment’s troops. Sign here. 

SARMIENTO: No! 

Sotprer: You refuse Quiroga’s com- 
mand! 

SARMIENTO: So again he defeats mel 
(furiously) .. . Very well, I'll sign, but 
Tl write down what I think! 

Woman: Be careful, Domingo! 

Sotprer (laughing): Good advice, 
Senora! 

(Sound: pen scratching) 

SARMIENTO (as he writes) : “Domingo 
— Faustino — Sarmiento. Why —should 
—we — be —so— oppressed?” There! 
Take that to Quiroga! 

SoxtpieR: You fool! 
. quarter you for this! 

o ° 


He'll draw and 


(Sound: loud laughter) 

Quiroca (bestial, cruel): So Don 
Mollycoddle doesn’t want to be made 
into a soldier, eh! These peasants will 
obey me or rot in jail! 

Ame: But Quiroga, this boy is not 
a peasant. 

Qurroca: Domingo — Faustino — 
Sarmiento — eh? Who are his people? 

Awe: Substantial. This boy is an 
educated calf. 

Quiroca: Take a look at me — did I 
ever have any education? No! But the 
entire province trembles at the name 
of Facundo Quiroga! All I learned was 
how to ride bareback on a bronco! Who 
the devil does this insolent young fool 
think he is, to have wishes of his own? 





I'll give him 20 lashes! Forty lashes! 
Listen to what he writes (reading): 
“Why should we be so oppressed?” Op- 
pressed! I'll oppress-him! I'll have him 
beaten until he... 

So_piER: Governor — Quiroga? 

Qutroca: Well, talk, you half-witted 
puppy! What is it? 

SoLpiER: Young Sarmiento is here. 

Qurroca: In uniform? 

SoLprER: Yes. We forced it on him. 

Quiroca: Bring him in. Now watch 
your educated fop tremble! 

SoLpIER: This is Sub-Lieutenant Sar- 
miento, Governor. 

Quiroca: Is this your signature? 

SARMIENTO (firmly without fear): 
Yes, sir. 

(Pause ) 

Qurroca (with cold command): 
Take your eves off me! Look at the 
ground! 

(Pause) 

Qutroca: I say take your eyes away! 

( Pause ) 

Qutroca: Well, don’t stare like that 
at me! Say something! ... Say some- 
thing! 

( Pause ) 

Quroca (bellowing): Throw Sarmi- 
ento in jail. Well, have you anything 
to say ...NoP... Bah! ... Take 
him away! 

SoLpIER: Come, Sarmiento. 

Awe (quietly): Why did you not 
shoot him? 

Quiroca (wonderingly): He never 
took his eyes off me! He hates me, that 


boy... 


~~ ae . 
VOICE: Freed from prison after 
many months, young Sarmiento is 


obliged to fly from Argentina and seek 
safety in Chile with other political ex- 
iles. Here, in Chile, he teaches school, 
works as a clerk, knows poverty — frus- 
trated hopes. Nine years pass, years of 
bitter failure to become recognized in 
a country not his own. He longs to re- 
turn to Argentina. He faces the danger 
of death, and returns home to San 
Juan. At 25 he founds a daily news- 
paper. And day in the printing 
room. . 

PRINTER: Here are the proofs, Senor 


one 


Sarmiento. 

SARMIENTO: Fine... a good day's 
work. 

PRINTER: If we could only say what 
is in our hearts, eh? 

SARMIENTO: That time will 
We're Argentina 
this paper. 

PRINTER: But so mildly! 

SARMIENTO: Quiroga is waiting for 
us to print one strong sentence. We 
won't give him that opportunity. In 
the meanwhile we are doing good... 
news from abroad . news of the 
United States . . . news of what other 
governments give their people. 

(Sound: door opens . . . closes) 


come. 


educating through 

















Printer: Look ...a soldier! ~ 

Major: Domingo Sarmiento .. .? ™ 

SARMIENTO: Yes? e 

Major: You are under arrest. 

SARMIENTO: What is the charge? 

Major: Printing treason about our 
government. 

SARMIENTO: That is not true. Our 
paper is non-political. 

Major: One of these days, Sarmi- 
ento, we will put you against a wall, 
Quiroga knows how to handle radicals 
like you. Now come along... 

. ~ . 


e® VOICE: Again prison. Again exile, 
In Chile again, Sarmiento, goaded te 
fury by injustice, writes ... writes ar 
ticles . . ..pamphlets ... on the need 
of education. . .. The government of 
Chile notices his name .. . Sarmiente 
. . . Sarmiento ... even the president 
reads and ponders. . . . Recognition 
comes to him... . For Chile has a great 
president . .. a liberal . .. he sees 
meaning in the theories of this young 
man ... the two men meet... Sarmi- 
ento is given his chance .. . to put his 
educational ideas into effect. . . . He 
becomes director of normal schools in 
Chile. . . . But all the. time his heart 
is with the people of his native Argen- 
tina. He remewbers the dictators Qui- 
roga ... Rosas. ... And he writes a 
book ... Facundo ... and wakes to 
find himself renowned. ... One day he 
is summoned by President Monit of 
Chile. ... 

SARMIENTO: Good morning, Presi- 
dent Monit. 

Monit: Good morning, Sarmiento. 

SARMIENTO: What can I do for you? 

Monit (dryly): Between ourselves, 
you've done too much already. 

SARMIENTO: What do you mean? 

Monit: My dear boy, I appreciate 
your brilliance. It is not every young . 
exile who comes to Chile and in a few 
years is the director of normal schools. 

SARMIENTO: Thank you. 

Monit: But why not go on as edu- 
cator? 

SARMIENTO: I intend doing just that. 

Monit: But why dabble in politics? 
You are a great force in educating 
Chile. 

SARMIENTO: People cannot’ rule 
themselves democratically without edu- 
cation. Politics and education go hand 
in hand. . 

Monit: But your ideas on schools are 
so remarkable and... 

SARMIENTO: Mr. President, let us not 
indulge in verbal detours. I’ve embar- 
rassed the Chilean government again? 

Monit: This book... 

SARMIENTO: Facundo? 

Monit: Yes, Facundo, It is full of 
passion and — 

SARMIENTO: Passion and ~ hatred, 
yes! I wrote Facundo to educate the 
people of South America — against the 
tyranny of Rosas, since Quiroga ne 
longer matters — 
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Monrr: But my dear Sarmiento, 
isn’t it a bit unfair to blame all of your’ 
country’s woes on one man? Rosas is 
not the first nor will he be the last to 
use what you call strong-arm methods. 
Sometimes it is the only way. Your 
provinces are weak and disunited, 
and 


Sarmiento: Yes, yes, I know; we 
need a strong man. But not a cruel man. 
It behooves each of us to fight the ty- 
fants of our own day and age. That is 
why I cannot remain quiet. 

Monit: But Argentina and Chile are 
friends. We cannot afford to have one 
of Argentina’s exiles use Chile as a 
haven of refuge and then publish a 
book attacking the Argentine govern- 
ment. 

SARMIENTO: I wish to teach the peo- 
ple of Argentina, my country, that they 
must fight and put into office a man 
like yourself. 

Monit (lightly): Flattery will not 
make me less embarrassed by you, Do- 
mingo. You are, if I may say so, too 
fiery, too ardent, too dangerous. 

SARMIENTO: You have something up 
your sleeve. 

Monit: I have nothing up my 
sleeve, but in my heart there is great 
respect and admiration for you. And so 
I think you should take —a little rest. 

Sarmiento: Ah :..I smell a rat... 
a very large and plump rat with long 
whiskers. 

Monir: How would you like to go 
to Europe? Chile will pay your ex- 
penses. You will study education in Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

SarmMiENTO: Why — why —I have al- 
Ways dreamed of doing that! The 
United States! Education under democ- 
racy! I shall become enriched! I shall 
become strengthened! I shall find out 
from other countries how to better my 
‘own. This is the most wonderful pun- 
ishment I have ever received. Thank 
you —thank you a thousand times. 


VOICE: So Sarmiento travels through 
Europe ... the United States... 
comes into contact with that rare spirit, 
Horace Mann, the United States educa- 


tor. . . . Sarmiento dreams of the day 
when schools in Argentina will be 
opened to men and women, rich and 


poor, to all creeds and races. Sarmiento 
returns to Chile, divides his time be- 
tween aiding progressive education and 
attacking Rosas in articles and books. 
Then one day in 1850 he decides that 
the time has come for action. Uruguay 
and Brazil have allied to fight Rosas. 
They ask for Sarmiento’s help. 


Second Voice: Within the next few 
months Sarmiento gathers 20,000 men 
and helps drive Rosas from Argentina 
forever. Now the second mission of his 
life can be fulfilled . . . educating the 
masses under a democratic system of 


government. He becomes director of 
schools in Buenos Aires. He fights for 
religious tolerance and freedom of 
speech. He divides large tracts of land 
into small farms. He founds a univer- 
sity .. . high school . . . primary schools 

. dreaming of a time when the poor 
might learn to read and write and know 
why they are poor . . . and with that in 
mind, he visits the United States and 
speaks to Horace Mann. 


SARMIENTO: Mr. Mann, I need vour 
aid. 
Mann: How can I help you? 


SARMIENTO: I want to inaugurate a 
system of popular education based on 
your principles. 

Mann: That will be hard. 

SARMIENTO: You are right. You know 
conditions in my country. Years of dic- 
tatorship have bred indolence .. . and 





‘SARMIENTO: 


indolence is an enemy to education .. . 
There are still reactionary forces that 
do not believe the people in my country 
should know too much. . . . It will not 
be easy and that is why I ask your help. 

Mann: Yes? But I can do nothing. 

SARMIENTO: But you can! Will you 
choose from your country several school 
teachers who would be willing to come 
down to Argentina and instill your prin- 
ciples of popular education into the 
minds of our teachers? 

Mann: What you ask is difficult, but 
I will do my best. 

SARMIENTO: Then a great load has 
been taken off my mind. 


VOICE: And a new system of educa- 
tion in Argentina is begun. . . . Then 
Sarmiento is elected president . .. but 
the conservatives still attack him, the 
reactionaries, the powerful interests 

. for six years he attempts to teach 
his principles of self-government . . 
he is 62... but he fights on .. . builds 
modern education in Argentina .. . 
builds roads . . . schools . . . banks 
. . « churches. . . . Then, leaving the 


presidency, his real work only 


he continues as senator from his prey 


ince. His fighting spirit is undiminished 
and in the senate chamber . . . 

(Sound: rap of gavel) é 

PresiwENT: Senator Varilla? 

VARILLA (sneeringly): When Sena- 
tor Sarmiento was president of Argen- 
tina, he had a fantastic idea of spending 
the people’s money in construction of 
railway lines. Today, as senator, he still 
tilts at this quixotic windmill! Consider, 
gentlemen, a bill in which we are to 
loan a company 800,000 pesos to invest 
in construction of a railway between 
San Fernando and Buenos Aires! No 
railway is worth 800,000 pesos! 

SARMIENTO: Mr. President! I request 
the floor! 

PRESIDENT: Senator Sarmiento of San 
Juan? 

(Sudden silence) 

SARMIENTO: It is true that when | 
was president, I visualized a network 
of railways connecting all important 
parts of Argentina. Well, I still have 
that vision, for I have faith in the fu. 
ture of Argentina. To my enemies | 
say, you are small-minded! You fail to 
see the day when the Argentine rail- 
ways will be worth not 800,000 pesos 
but 8,000,000 pesos! 

(Great laughter) 

(Sound: rapping of gavel) 

PresmpENT: Order, please. 

Voice (shouting): Sit down, school 
teacher! (Laughter continues) 

SARMIENTO (shouting above the 
laughter): Eighty million pesos! Eighty 
million pesos! 

(Laughter grows) 

SARMIENTO (topping laughter): 
Eight hundred million pesos! 

(Roars of laughter) 

(Rapping of gavel) 

SARMIENTO: Mr. President and Mem- 
bers of the Senate! I am Domingo Sar- 
miento! I spent years in ridding Argen- 
tina of the tyrant Rosas and his hench- 
man Quiroga! Tyrants bear my brand 
on their bodies! But though I am 68, 
my work has just begun! Argentina will 
governvherself . . . already I have seen 
to that . . . Argentina will become 4 
great nation . . . I warn you that I i- 
tend to fight every reactionary in this 
country — there will be railroads . . 
and public works . . . and schools. Yes, 
before I die, education in Argentina 
will be free to everyone . . . what the 
people wish, they shall have! 

I will not be beaten! Argentina will 
not be beaten! Argentina will march 
forward on the road to education and 
progress and I hereby give you all no 
tice that she will win and strand ti 
umphant while petty tyrants and dic 
tators grovel at her feet! (laughs hearti- 
ly) Enemies of mine, run to she 
Democracy in Argentina will be vie 
torious! 
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" Honeymoon with Argentina 





(Continued from page 16) 


billion dollars more for U. S. goods than 
the U. S. bought from Argentina. Since 
the end of World War II Argentina has 
bought much more from the U. S. than 
the U. S. has bought from Argentina. 

But Argentina’s worst “beef” is about 
—beef. Chilled beef and frozen beef 
are among Argentina’s chief exports. We 
refuse to buy Argentine beef, except in 
tinned form. The Argentines say that 
American livestock interests persuade 
the U. S. Government to keep out Ar- 
gentine beef. Our Government, on the 
other hand, points out that many Ar- 
gentine cattle have hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease. This serious and incurable disease 
has been rooted out of American herds 
at a cost of millions of dollars. The 
Government fears that beef from infect- 
ed Argentine cattle might be imported 
and might cause the disease again in 
this country. 


3. The Monroe Doctrine 

In 1823 President James Monroe told 
Europe, in effect, to keep “hands off” 
the Americas. Argentina claimed that 
the Monroe Doctrine was violated when 
Britain, in 1833, took control of the 
Falkland Islands. This wind-swept isl- 
and group in the Atlantic, off Argen- 
tina’s shores, is claimed by Argentina. 
The U. S. refused to act. 

Argentina feels that the Monroe Doc- 
trine didn’t help her in the Falkland 
case. Besides, like many other Latin 
Americans, the Argentines believe Un- 
cle Sam has in times past used the 
Doctrine as an excuse for trying to be 
the big boss in Latin America. 

Furthermore, Argentina apparently 
has her own — 


4. Ambitions in Latin America 
Argentina feels that she is the most 
advanced of the Latin American nations 
and is destined for leadership among 
them. She is proud of having the big- 
gest industry and the most powerful! 
army in South America. Argentina and 
her neighbor, Uruguay, have the high- 
est literacy rates in South America. 
They are the only countries of the 
continent whose population is almost 
entirely of European descent. Next to 
Brazil, Argentina is the largest nation 
of South America, both in area (1,078,- 
769 square miles) and population. 
Finally, there is the question of — 


5. Peron and his policies. 

But this is just the “frosting on the 
cake.” If America’s new honeymoon of 
friendship with Argentina fs to last, 
more basic problems than that of Peron 
must be settled. 

NEXT WEEK: Caribbean America. 
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Speaking of Gooks 


\\\ 





® Not long ago, we said that we'd be 
happy to publish student book reviews 
in this column. Readers in Lower Merion 
Senior H.S., Ardmore, Pa., took us up 
on the offer. To celebrate Pan-American 
Day (Apr. 14), they have written us 
reviews of some books on Latin Ameri- 
ea. They are members of The Latin 
American Club which has helped build 
up a Latin American Collection in their 
high school library. Miss Nora Thomp- 
son is their faculty adviser. 


OF THE NIGHT WIND’S TELLING, by E. 
Adams Davis. Univ. Oklahoma Press. 
1946. $3. Reviewed by Mary Ann 
Stever. 

How much thought have you given 
to our neighbors south of the border? 
Surely, at some time you must have 
wondered about them, their customs, 
and their life in general. Of the Night 
Winds Telling is a collection of old 
Mexican legends which gives a picture 
of superstitious but charming people. 

Part of these stories relate the beliefs 
of the early Mexicans concerning the 
mighty power of the gods. The other 
section of the book presents legends 
of the City of Mexico. 


EAGLE OF GUATEMALA, JUSTO RU- 
FINO BARRIOS, by Alice Raine. Har- 
court Brace. 1948. Reviewed by David 
Shultz. 

To the people of Guatemala, the 
name of Justo Rufino Barrios is syn- 
onymous with democracy. Mrs. Raine 





shows how a humble low-born Guate- 
malan with a burning desire for a dem- 
ocratic government endeared himself 
to his countrymen. The greater part 
of the book is actual history. The hard- 
ships and disappointments that Barrios 
overcame before his dream was realized 
rival any fictional plot conceivable. 


JUAREZ, HERO OF MEXICO, by Nina 
Brown Baker. Vanguard. 1942. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Barbara Freney. 

A jump from his uncle’s shepherd 
boy to President of Mexico was indeed 
quite a jump for an ordinary Indian 
peasant. Yet, such was the. accomplish- 
ment of the Mexican Lincoln. 

All his life Juarez tried to lead his 
fellowmen in the struggle to rid their 
ccuntry of its self-seeking rulers. When 
one of these, the “childish” Emperor 
Maximilian, finally felt the hand of jus- 
tice, Juarez had his chance to help his 
country in a new start toward a sunny 
horizon. 


VILLAGE IN THE SUN, by Dane Chan- 
dos. Putnam. 1945. $2.75. Reviewed 
by Jeannette Woolford. 

Village in the Sun is written in the 
glorious technicolor of a Mexican sun- 
set. It describes the lazy, easy life of 
the very small Mexican village of Ajijic. 
Chandos tells in a charming, unaffected 
way of the experiences he had buying 
property and getting a house built. He 
gives you the feel of everyday life in 
a Mexican village. 


DOM PEDRO OF BRAZIL, by Mildred 
Criss. Dodd, Mead. 1945. $2.50. Re- 
viewed by Guita Zimmerman. 

The rise and defeat of Brazil’s loyal 
and understanding emperor is depicted 
by Mildred Criss in her exciting and 
heart-warming Dom Pedro of Brazil. 
The book carries us along with the em- 
peror through his many trials and tribu- 


Lower Merion H. S. students choose books from their Latin American shelf. 





lations as he tries to make Brazil » 
noble nation of well-educated and loyal 
people. He establishes schools, mv. 
seums, and libraries. His one mistake 
is spoiling his daughter who cause 
his downfall. 


MEXICAN FOLK PLAYS, by Josephina 
Niggli. Univ. North Carolina Press 
1938. $2.50. Reviewed by Sara 
Carter. 

Are you interested in reading drama? 

If so, here is a delightful collection of 

five short plays written by a Mexican 

about her native region. “Sunday Costs 

Five Pesos” is a hilarious comedy about 

two women who decide that it is too ex. 

pensive to scratch each other’s face on 

Sunday for in their village “a woman 

who starts a fight on Sunday must pay 

five pesos.” Show-people, the dramatic 
society of our school, has presented 

“Sunday Costs Five Pesos” with great 

success. 





DUST ON MY HEART, by Neill James. 
Scribner's. 1946. $3. Reviewed by 
Barbara Freney. 

This story of a “petticoat vagabond’ 
who travels through the enchanting 
land of Mexico holds one’s interest. 
With an interpreter and an American 
sleeping bag, she roughs it in the dry 
country of the Otomies. With excite 
ment equal to that of the natives, she 
witnesses a Mexican Fiesta, climaxed, 
naturally, by a bull fight. In Oaxaca our 
traveler visits the famous mica mines 
which supply the United States with 
80 per cent of its mica. She is the only 
person in the world who has survived 
a 1,000-foot fall from a volcano. 


THE LAND OF THE PHEASANT AND 
THE DEER, by Antonio Mediz Bolio. 
Published in Mexico. Reviewed by 
Sally Sayer. 

With the beautiful simplicity of a 
unfolding flower, these legends of the 
Maya are related. They lose none of 
their gracefulness by translation into 
English; the strength and quiet wisdom 
of the Indian still walk through the 
pages. The strange style carries on 
away to the exotic land oi the Maya 


CENTRAL AMERICAN ROUNDABOUT, 
by Agnes Rothery. Dodd, Mead. 
1944. $2.50. Reviewed by Georgia 
Barclay. 

There are beauty and mystery in the 
six small republics which make up Cem 
tral America. Five of them—Guatemala, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica—won their independenee 
from Spain in the 19th century. Most 
of the population in two of them & 
Indian; but white people of Europea 
descent live in big plantation houses. 
When the Pan-American Highway & 
completed, more people will travél 
through this land of enchantment. 
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U where the ceiling’s unlimited and the horizon’s as 
wide as the world! Up where there’s freedom and adventure 
—and a man can dare to do what no man’s done before! 


If you’re a born airman there’s no reason why you 
can’t start planning now for pilot training with the U. S. Air 
Force Aviation Cadets when the time comes. 


To be eligible you must complete at least half of a 
regular college course after you’re graduated from high school, 
or pass an equivalent qualifying examination. Then, if you 
can meet the physical requirements and are an American citi- 4 
zen, single and between 20 and 2614, you may start your a 
Aviation Cadet training. . 


You’ll fly the finest combat-tested planes during your 
12 months of pilot training—then new jet fighters and bombers. 
Upon graduation you’ll get your silver wings and a commission 
as 2nd Lieutenant in the U. S. Air Force Reserve. 


Perhaps you’d rather work around airplanes and help 
keep ’em flying. In that case there’ll be splendid opportunities 
for you in the Air Force as soon as you’ve finished high school. 
A choice of more than 40 Air Force Specialist Schools is .open 
to you, even before you enlist. It’s the ideal way to get in on 
the ground floor of aviation. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 





RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU, Governors Island, New York 





Please send me a free copy of the booklet, “Getting Up in the World of Aviation.” 


Name Age 








CAREERS WITH, A FUTURE 


Address _ 








U. S. Army and 
U.S. Air Force 





City a 


THIS COUPON IS APPLICABLE ONLY TO CITIZENS RESIDENT IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 









Gonzales, tennis threat. 


“Pancho” 


ALL, dark, and dangerous. That’s 

Richard Alonzo (Pancho) Gonzales, 

the new giant killer of the tennis 
world. 

Pancho is poison to the hot-shot 
racketeers. Last year, at the age of 18, 
he knocked off such famous stars as 
Frank Parker, Bob Falkenburg, and 
Jaroslav Drobny, the Czech who is 
rated the world’s fifth greatest player. 

Out California way, they’re now talk- 
ing about Pancho as the coming nation- 
al champ. They love the way he plays 
‘the game. Everything about it spells 
C-a-l-i-f-o-r-n-i-a, from his booming, 


cannonball service to the way he con- 
tinually charges the net. 

He is always forcing the play, sock- 
ing the ball hard, and taking all sorts 
of chances. That’s the way they teach 
the game in the movie country, and 
Pancho has learned his lessons well. 

The new ball of fire has all the equip- 
ment to go with the “big” game. He is 
a 6-foot, 2-inch, 185-pounder, with 
speed to burn and loads of whipcord 
strength. Nothing bothers him. He 
never loses his temper and he never 
lets down when he flubs a shot. 

The fans are crazy about him. They 
like his nice manners, his modesty, and 
his dark good looks. A Bogart-like scar 
on his left cheek brings the gals out in 
droves. 

Pancho is an Angeleno born and 
bred. He attended Edison Junior High 
and Manual Arts Senior High, winning 
certificates in football and basketball. 
His favorite subject was math. 


GLANT Killer 


Next to tennis, Pancho’s chief hobby 
is collecting records. He is an Xavi 
Cugat and Bing Crosby fan. His favor. 
ite actors are Cary Grant and Em 
Flynn; his favorite actresses—“all th 
young ones.” 

Thanks to his fine play last season, 
Pancho was lifted to No. 17 in the m 
tional ratings. If he doesn’t crash the 
first ten this year, I'll eat every one of 
Roy Rogers’ shootin’ irons. 


SHORT SHOTS 


Oklahoma A. & M., Kentucky, & 
Louis U.—phooey! When it comes to 
great basketball records, I'll take the 
grade-school team from Cherokee, Kan- 
sas. When last heard from, the Chere 
kee Midgets—none of whom weigh 
over 92 pounds—had won 18 straight 
games, scoring 505 points to their op 
ponents’ 117. 

In the grade-school tourney at Os 





MORE AND MORE PLAYERS 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 


No other tennis string offers nylon’s 
combination of proved advantages 





Each season finds additional players, amateur and pro alike, 
adopting nylon tennis strings. Try nylon strings in your racket. 
You’ll notice real ‘‘zing”’ in every stroke. And you'll appreciate 
nylon’s resistance to moisture, its durability and resilience, its 
freedom from fraying. For all types of players, in new rackets or 
restringing jobs, a change to nylon is a change for the better. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department 
Room 504-A, Arlington, N. J. 


cade of A 


rica,’ Mondays, 8 p.m., EDST, NBC 





Tune in Du Pont “C 


Says player Al Hoffmann: “I’m no star. But I took a tip from 
the pro and had my racket strung with nylon. The resiliency 


of the nylon lasts for several seasons—longer than any other 
string I’ve used. It’s nylon for me from now on!” 





DU PONT 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


NYLON 
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ed Mound Valley, 73-0; eked out 
» 45-1 decision over Edna; then fell 
completely apart, beating Galena by 
only 40-14. 

Jack Lavelle, who starts most of the 
big track meets in the East, had trou- 
ble with the starting gun at the Mill- 
rose Games in New York. The thing 
wouldn’t go “boom.” Jack finally tossed 
it away and pulled another “gat” out 
of his pocket. 

Thereupon a voice floated down from 
the gallery: “Hey, Jack, why don’t you 
try using a bow and arrow?” 

A fan, a fan, I have a fan! His name 
is John Edwards, and he hails from 
San Diego (Calif.) High School. He 
writes: “One of the features I like best 
in your magazine is sports. I especially 
liked your January 19 article in which 
you listed the great football record of 
Santa Monica High. Is it asking too 
much to mention that San Diego High 
finished second in the Southern Cali- 
fornia championships?” 

The big, tough big-league manager 
died and went to a certain place far 
south of heaven. One morning as he 
was combing the horns out of his eyes, 
a burly gent stepped up and slapped 
him on the back. 

“Remember me?” he inquired. 

“Can't say that I do,” replied the 
manager. 

“Well, back on earth I asked you 50 
times for a tryout, and you said you'd 
see me here first.” 

Ralph Kiner, in three seasons of minor 
league ball, hit a total of 27 homers. 
Upon moving up to Pittsburgh in 1946, 
Ralph bopped 23, then followed with 
51 last year. How do you figure that 
one? 

What a difference a year makes! In 
1946 Hal Newhouser, Tiger pitcher, 
won the most games in the American 
League — 26. In 1947 he lost the most — 
17. 

For a real fancy record, take a look 
at the Ted Williams story. In six years 
with the Red Sox, Ted has never failed 
to hit over .327 and owns a lifetime 
average of .352. He has led the league 
in batting three times; in scoring runs, 
four times; in home runs, three times; 
and in runs batted in, three times. 

A lot of people up Massachusetts way 
want to know why I left Holy Cross 
College, the 1946-47 basketball champs, 
out of my top-ten rankings this year. 

Well, at the time I did the picking, 
the Crusaders had dropped three out 
of their first eight games, and I figured 
they had gone sour. 

I was wrong. Holy Cross wound up 
the season with 20 straight wins, then 
lost a beautifully played game to Ken- 
tucky for the Eastern title. I’d say Holy 
Cross definitely was one of the coun- 
tty’s five top teams last season. 
—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 







































Look for the Red Ball trade 
mark in the store and on 
the sole of the shoe. 





















For extra speed, for winning form, in jumping, or any activity, wear BALL-BAND 
ARCH-GARDS. The ARCH-GARD molded sponge rubber insoles fit your feet; give 
firm, but gentle support. The BALL-BAND STA-KLEEN that covers the ARCH-GARD 
insole resists sweat and dirt, stays smooth, fresh, clean, comfortable. Go to the 
store where you see the Red Ball trade-mark. Get a pair of BALL-BAND ARCH- 
GARDS—and have more fun. 






*Look for 
the. name Arch 
Gord on the insole, 


Ball-Ban 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind, 








MYYTHE SEARCH (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Lazar Weschler. Di- 
rected by Fred Zinnemann.) 


The Editors have chosen M-G-M’s 
The Search as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for April. This is a film so beautifully 
directed and so genuinely moving that 
it may well be the Movie-of-the-Year. 
We predict it will rate top honors on a 
lot of ten-best lists next January. 

For his theme, Director Fred Zinne- 
mann turns his cameras on the displaced 
and homeless children of Europe. The 
Search is the simple story of a boy’s 
search for his mother in war-torn Ger- 
many — and of her search for him. 

We probably have never seen as sen- 
sitive and fine a performance by any 
young actor as the one given here by 
nine-year-old Ivan Jandl, a Czechoslo- 
vakian boy. Ivan plays the role of Karel 


4 


Ivan Jandl (left) plays lead role 
in story of displaced children. 
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The Search was filmed in Occupied 
Germany. Note rubble (background), 


Malik, a boy who has been separated 
from his mother in a concentration 
camp. 

The story was filmed in the U. S. Zone 
of Occupied Germany; the countryside 
and rubble-strewn cities of Germany 
give the action an authenticity that 
would have been impossible to achieve 
in a studio. In addition, most of the 
cast are the towns- 
folk and children 
of Europe — the 
people who have 
actually experi- 
ienced the terrors 
of the last war. 
There are only 
four _ professional 
actors (Montgom- 
ery Clift, Aline 
MacMahon, _Jar- 
mila Novotna, and 
Wendell Corey), and even these are 
not star names. The tragedy we see on 
the faces of the ragged, hungry, life 
less children is real tragedy, the tragedy 
that stalks Europe today—the most mov 
ing indictment of war that there is. 

When we first meet these children of 
Europe in an UNRRA re-allocation 
center, we hardly recognize them # 
children. They move like weary, old 
men and women, There is no laughter; 
in fact, there isn’t even any convers® 
tion. These children have forgotten how 
to play in their frantic effort to survive 
The only expression in their eyes is om@ 
of terror. They have learned to distrust 
everyone. The UNRRA uniform does 
not reassure them; after all, it was 
adults in uniforms who tortured them 


Movie - of - the-Month 
Seal for April is 
awarded to M-GH 
for film, The Search. 
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book their parents to the gas cham- 
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bers. 
Karel Malik, the boy whose story the 


fim elects to tell, has forgotten how to 
sy anything but a quavering “I don’t 
know.” No amount of questioning by 
the sympathetic UNRRA officials can 
persuade him to produce the faintest 
clue as to where he came from or what 
his name is. The past few years have 
been so terrifying for him that his mind 
has blacked out all memory of a home. 

When Karel and some other children 
are loaded into Red Cross trucks to be 
transported to another UNRRA center, 
panic breaks out. It was in such. trucks 
as these that many of them had watched 
their parents ride off to the gas cham- 
bers. In terror, the children in one 
truck smash its rear windows and flee. 
Most of them are rounded up by the 
officials, but two boys escape. One of 
them is Karel. 

After wandering among the ruins of 
the city for a while, hunger finally 
forces Karel to accept some food from 
an American soldier (Montgomery 
Clift). This meeting is the beginning of 
Karel’s rehabilitation. The soldier takes 
the boy home, feeds and clothes him, 
and finally wins his affection. He teaches 
Karel English and tries to find some 
clue to the boy’s identity. 

The photography in this film is so 
dramatically telling that we would have 
caught all of the film’s meaning if every 
line of dialogue had been chopped out 
of the sound track. There is little dia- 
logue as it is; it serves mainly to un- 
derline what our eye has already de- 
duced from the truly moving pictures 
on the screen. 

Several foreign film companies have 
been earning praises recently for the 
realism of their settings and photogra- 
phy. That a picture with as much heart, 
as much timeliness, as much realism, 
and as important a message as The 
Search should come from an American 
film company is cause for great pride. 
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I'll bet my last pair of blue jeans that 
the trouble with many of the pic- 
tures you take of your friends and 
family is that the people are too far 
away. 

Sure, you get the whole person in- 
to the picture—but he’s so far off 
you can’t see his face or expression. 
Can barely tell whether he’s laugh- 
ing or crying. 

All of which leads me to this: 
Whenever you take pictures of peo- 
ple, get up really close to them— 
anywhere from six to eight feet. 
You'll be sure of getting a good-sized 
image on your film. 

Above all, never ask the person to 
look directly at the camera. See that 
he’s looking away from it (the way 
the boy is doing in the picture 
above). 

Another tip (and I think this is the 


ASK FOR 
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most important of all), be sure you 
load your camera with Ansco Film. 
Because Ansco Film has “‘wide lati- 
tude.”’ 


And this ‘‘wide latitude”’ compen- 
sates for minor exposure errors — 
helps you get a picture every time 
you click the shutter. Use Ansco Film 
when you want to be sure of getting 
the picture. 


Ask for your copy 
If you really want to 
become a top-notch 
photographer, get 
yourself a copy of 
Ansco’s booklet, 
“Better Photogra- 
phy Made Easy.” 


It’s filled with the tricks professionals 
use to get better pictures. 60 pages, with 
pictures and examples. Fun to read. 
Easy to understand. Just 25¢ at any 
dealer’s. Ansco, Binghamton, New York, 





FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 








No matter how you write 


Esterbrook 


Has Your Number 








--e Lhe Right Point 
For The Way 
You Write. 


You choose 









the point 
that writes 


; your way... 





and fit it 
into the pen 


yourself 






Complete pen 
$1.75 — $2.25 es 


Matching Pencil 
$1.75 V4 
yy 
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TO SELECT OR ' 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 






























In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself —at any pen counter. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 



















You don’t need radar to keep that 

situation under control. And Carol 
Calhoun sits kitty-corner from you in 
history class. It’s not too hard to 
make history when the Cleopatra of 
the century is within talking dis- 
tance. When the girls are on hand, 
you can handle them. 

But complications set in, when the 
palpitations are caused by the girl 
who’s far, far away. Maybe you met 
her when your family was up at the 
lake last summer, or when the team 
played basketball in the next county. 
Maybe she’s the girl back home, 
when you're the boy away at school. 
Anyway you met her, and you can’t 
forget her. The burning question is: 
Does absence make her heart grow 
fonder? 


sou sen always a girl-next-door. 


Q. I attend a military academy and 
“go steady” with a girl back home. She 
dates other boys when I’m at school, 
although she still wants to be my girl. I 
realize it’s selfish to ask her not to date 
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SPEED HOMEWORK 
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by Guy ted 


anyone else, but should she when we're 
supposed to be “steadies”? 


A. No girl should give her promise 
true to one boy and break it the minute 
he’s out of sight. But neither should a 
boy propose a “steady” status when he 
can only furnish escort service a few 
times a year. 

Sure, it boosts your ego to display a 
life-size photo of Mary Lou on your 
desk at school. You like to tell the boys 
that that slick item is your girl and 
that she’s keeping the home fires burn- 
ing — for you. 

Maybe Mary Lou did agree (P) to 
“go steady.” Chances are, you took 
advantage of her liking you and talked 
her into it. She may like you better than 
any other boy she knows. However, 
your absence doesn’t automatically sour 
her on sundaes, movies, bowling, or 
dancing. She can roller skate with Ted 
and dance with Tank, and still devote 
her dreams to you. The quickest way to 
forfeit your priority on her affections 
is to demand that she give up “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness” until 
you happen to be in town. 


Q. I met a girl three years ago while 
on vacation. We went horseback riding 
and to the movies a few times. We had 
fun when we were together and still do 


when we see each other, Which is only 


once or twice a year. We write reg- 
ularly, but I know my letters are terribly 
dull, How can I pep them up? 


A. Don’t fill your letters with ro- 
mantic reminiscing about that wonder- 
ful summer or your last meeting. You 
want to be more than a pleasant mem- 
ory, don’t you? Friendship has a future 
oly when you write your letters in 
present tense. Do tell Scotty about your 
interview for a summer job, about your 
Teen Canteen’s new project, or about 
the exciting new book on horses you're 
reading. 

Don't just compile a brief list of what 
you've done each day for the last week 
... “I got to school on time today, had 
lunch with Joe and Peg-Leg, and made 
a book report in English class. After 
school I went to baseball practice, and 
tonight to a terrible movie . . .” Unless 
you're key witness to a murder, no one 
Wants a minute-by-minute account of 
your activities. Do pick out the high- 
lights in your week — the most exciting, 

iest, or most embarrassing inci- 
dents — and give a full account of those. 



























































BULLETS AND 
GOLF BALLS 
HAVE ONE THING 
IN COMMON 


The moment a bullet leaves the muzzle of your 
rifle...or a hard hit golf ball “takes off”... 
gravity begins to act on them. 


If your eye could observe the bullet’s flight, as it 
can that of a golf ball, you would see that they - 
both follow a curved path, but the curve of the 
bullet is flatter. 


Speed is Important but 
Accuracy of Flight is... 
ALL-IMPORTANT 


That’s why top-flight small bore shooters favor 
Xpert 22’s. For practice they are unsurpassed— 
indeed, so fine is their accuracy that many im- 
portant team matches have been won with Xpert 
22 cartridges. 


Good marksmanship depends much upon good 
ammunition. That’s why shooters, eager to pour 
their shots into the center, quickly learn to rely 
upon Xpert 22’s. Demand them of your dealer. 
They cost no more than ordinary 22’s. 


Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


























DIVISION OF 
“OUNL 
INDUSTRIES 
INC. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


FREE! took...sHows HOW TO WIN A RANGER SHOOTING 
EMBLEM , . , Let’s send you one. Fill in and mail the coupon 
for it. Tells how to get the Ranger Emblem, how to shoot 
straight, how to start your own rifle club. 


















Speen’ Service Bureau — Dept %-SS-01, Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
anufacturers’ Institute, 343 Lexington Ave., New York 16, New York. 
Please send me a copy of rifle shooting booklet. (Please Print.) ’ f 
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Armour String Quality is guarded 


and protected throughout every 
step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 
Strings. Armour provides a pre- 
tested racket gut at the price 


you want to pay. 


Quality-Controlled by ARMOUR 








MILES 
OF FUN 


for only Pennies 
of Cost! 








Yew. FI conomy-powered 


Harley- 
Davidson, 
125 ere, AA 

‘ 


a 


Hi gang! Here’s your motorcycle! Now you 
can go places safely anytime, have more fun 
+. . riding to school, town, visiting friends, 
sight-seeing, doing errands, earning extra 
cash! You'll thrill to this new Harley-Davidson 
125 . .. it's so smooth, so peppy, so light 
and easy to handle. You'll be surprised, too, 
how little it costs to own one, how much 
pleasure you'll get for only pennies of cost. 
Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
motorcycles, your assurance of quality and 
performance. See your dealer and take a ride. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. SC Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
A REAL MOTORCYCLE 


® Air-cooled, alumi- © 3.25 x 19” tires 
num head motor ® Internal expanding 
@ 3-speed transmis - brakes 
sion, foot shift e@ Speedometer built in 
® Generator ignition head-lamp housing 




















Don't pepper your letter with the 
names of half a dozen friends Scotty’s 
never heard of—unless you explain 
who they are. Scotty doesn’t know Joe 
and Peg-Leg, and frequent mysterious 
references to them will only impress 
her with the fact that she’s out of your 
world. Why not tell her that Joe is the 
sheik of Saunders High and your side- 
kick on many a canoe trip, and throw in 
a little description of the fellow. You’ve 
had to write descriptions in English 
class. Put what you’ve learned to work. 
If Scotty can visualize you and your 
gang in action, she won't feel distance 
is an obstacle. 

Don’t forget that your correspondence 
has to take the place of conversation. 
Conversation should be a two-way af- 
fair. Don’t begin every sentence with 
the first person. Toss some questions 
Scotty’s way. Is she still planning to 
take that cycling trip through New Eng- 
land? Has she persuaded her Dad to let 
her make the cellar into a game room? 
Who’s she betting on in-the Presiden- 
tial race? Start arguments and discus- 
sions. They’re the spice of the conver- 
sations you have with the kids at school. 
And a lively interchange of ideas is the 
best way to keep a correspondence 
thriving. 

The effect of a good letter is like that 
of a suspenseful serial story. You'll leave 
your reader gasping for the next install- 
ment. Believe it or not— women have 
been wooed and won via the U. S. mails! 


Q. Last summer while I was giving 
swimming lessons, I met a girl who took 
my fancy. She lives out of town; how- 
ever, she has asked me to visit her. Since 
there is only one bus a day from her 
town, I would have to stay overnight. 
Would that be proper? How should a 
boy act when he is an overnight guest? 


A. The invitation to spend the night 
should come from both the girl and her 


>’ |mother. If you accept you should let 


your hostess know when you expect to 
arrive, and when you plan to leave. 
It’s nice, but not necessary, to bring 
your hostess an inexpensive gift — 
flowers or candy. 

Other than your best behavior, noth- 
ing special is required of you. Be 
prompt for meals. Observe the customs 
of the house; if the Browns are in favor 
of early curfews, don’t keep Sally up 
until midnight. Make a special effort to 
get to know Mr. and Mrs. Brown; con- 
tribute your share to the conversation. 
Be quick to volunteer to help Mrs. 
Brown set the table for dinner or to 
dry the dishes for Sally. Be enthusiastic 
about whatever Sally or her family may 
have planned in the way of entertain- 
ment, but don’t sit back and wait to be 
entertained. 




































@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 
that Win foretells winning speed on 


every stroke, 
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with 
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\V Stunge that Win 


REGENTS EXAMS § ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HIST 
AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 
WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
MODERN HISTORY 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
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BARRON S$ 
REGENTS 






PH 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 


50c Each 


Each book contains & of more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, accurate solutions to all problems. 
Al your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON'S $tivi 


SERIES. 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. ¥. 


The little red books have 
oll the answers. 
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Z\ PINS & GUARDS 


=F Just whot you want! We submit orignal sugges 





by our expert designers, or from your rough sa 500 
RING shown, $2.00 PIN only: gold-tilled $1.00: set > 
silver or gold plate, 75¢ GUARD: some prices « F® with Vie 
Add Fed Tex all prices) Request typcol style sheet in 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 400 Bruce Ave., No. Attlebore, Mas 
— Address 











Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines a 
guides to education, health or fun. They @& 
worthy your attention. Please remember @ 
mention Scholastic Magazines when writing 
advertisers. ye 
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two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


AND 


Mr. Peanut says: 


This big, new, 394-page Web- 
ster’s Dictionary is the best 25¢ 
buy in dictionary history. It con- 
tains 16 full-color world maps, 
new atomic-age definitions, and 
more than 10 special sections. 
Comes in desk size, covered with 
black leatherette, 
gilt, with red page edges. Order 
it today. WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


stamped in 





Dept. 25-S, Wilkes oo © Pa. 
























@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 


CLIP COUPON ..MAIL TODAY! 


ay Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 
fth Ave., New York City 18 

Men rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: “Stroking 

with Vincent Richards.”” 






































No, Thanks 


Officials of the income tax division 
received the following acknowledgment 
of a blank received by a citizen: 

“Dear Treasury: I received your ap- 
plication blank. But I already belong to 
several good orders and do not care to 


join your income tax at this time.” 
Ark Methodist 


Accent on Youth 


At one Breakfast in Hollywood broad- 
cast Tom Breneman awarded the tra- 
ditional orchid and kiss to an 82-year- 
old woman as the oldest guest on the 
program. After the show was off the air, 
another woman made her way to the 
microphone, looked cautiously back at 
her table and whispered to Tom: 

“Just think —I could have had that 
orchid. I was 83 years old yesterday.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” Tom asked 
in surprise. 

“Oh, I didn’t dare,” the woman 
whispered. “You see, my husband’s with 
me—and he thinks I’m only eighty- 


one!” 
Tom Breneman’s Magazine 


Thankful 


Little Tobey was telling his mother 
about the day in school. “Mother,” he 
said, “today our teacher asked me 
whether I had any brothers or sisters, 
and I told her I was the only child.” 

“And what did she say?” asked his 
mother. 

“She said, “Thank goodness!’ ” 


The Kablegram 


Light-Headed 


Once while campaigning in the state 
of one of his opponents. William How- 
ard Taft was constantly interrupted by 
heckling from the gallery. Finally a cab- 
bage landed on the stage and came to 
rest near his feet. 

Pausing in his address, Mr. Taft 
peered at the vegetable intently and 
then remarked, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
I see ¢hat one of my adversaries has 


lost his head.” 


The Kablegram 


The Hard Way 


“How far to the nearest town?” 
quired the motorist. 


in- 


“Five miles, as the crow flies,” was 
the reply. 
“How far,” persisted the motorist, “if 


the crow has to walk, carrying a can of 


gasoline?” 
Louisville Courier-Journal Magazive 





PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 
to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 
Drive in Tennis” 
tells you how to 
play tennis to 
win. Full of helpful hints. Makes 
poor players-good, and good play- 
ers better. Written by Walter Sen- 
ior, holder of many Championships, 
and America’s No. 1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy 
today! 


RESTRINGING TIP 


When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 
KR Court Tested 
° genuine gut 
a WN. strings. They’re 
better, be- 
cause they’re 
made better. 
Ask your deal- 
er or pro. 






















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. . ( 
Ask for them on your 


next restringing job. 
SS 


Send for free booklet N 
—"Badminten and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Il- 
lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y¥. 
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SENIORS Giastnctes 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Commission 
Free uaa Book or Card 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT screens. a 
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Any time you need a “‘lift,’’ pick up a bag of fresh, crisp, delicious 
PLANTERS PEANUTS. You'll find everything you're looking for in the 
way of nourishment. Tastiness? PLANTERS PEANUTS have a delight- 
ful flavor that can’t be topped. Energy? PLANTERS PEANUTS repre- 
sent one of the finest sources of complete protein and body-building 
iron. That is why so many people—students and athletes alike—eat 
PLANTERS PEANUTS regularly. And for another nourishing treat, try 
the 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 


It's in the bag—the finest 


energy treat on the market! 
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‘TOOLS FOR 





Communists 


PAMPHLETS: Communism in Amer- 
ia, B. W. Patch (Vol. 2, No. 20, ’46), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1205-19th 
$t, Washington 6, D. C., 75c to li- 
braries, $1 to others. Communism in 
Action, Legislative Bureau of Congress 
(47), Govétnment Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 40c. How to 

a Communist, Friends of De- 
mocracy, 137 E. 57 St., New York 22. 

Astic.es: “Inquiry into the Commu- 
gist Mind,” H. Callender, New York 
Times Magazine, March 24, 46. “Com- 
munism Is Un-American,” American 
Magazine, july, 46. “Turn the Light 
om Communism,” R. M. La Follette, 


Books that Shook 


Pampuiets: Good Reading (p. 19, 
7), Penguin Books, 245 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, 40c. Classics of the 
Western World, edited by A. W. Brown 
iid others (’44), American Lib. Assoc., 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. $2. 
® What Is America Reading?, Harrison 
Smith and others (Reviewing Stand, 
Vol. 6, No. 6, 46), Northwestern Univ., 
Radio Dept., Evanston, Ill., 10c. 

ArticLes: “Friends to Everyone,” 
Louis Untermeyer, Senior Scholastic, 
Feb. 25, 46. “Easy Chair,” Bernard De 
Voto, Harper's, Dec., ’47. “Power of 
Books,, H. M. Tomlinson, Atlantic, 
Dec., ’47. “Balanced Reading Diet,” A. 
M. Springer, Wilson Lib. Bulletin, 
April, 47. 

Booxs: American Spirit in Letters, 
Pageant of America, Vol. II (Yale Univ. 
Press. Selected Work, Thomas Paine 
(Duell, ’45), $3.50. Poor Richard’s Al- 
manack, Benjamin Franklin (Peter 


Careers Ahead 


Here are books on how to find — and 
get—the job you want. 

Retail Sales Workers, Picture Fact 
Associates (Harper, ’41). Jobs Ahead, 
Reginald M. Cleveland and Frank B. 
Latham (Appleton-Century, 46), 
$2.50. 500 Postwar Jobs for Men, Vo- 
cational Guidance Research (Double- 
day; °45), $2.50. Encyclopedia of Vo- 
cational Guidance, edited by Oscar J. 
Kaplan, ag Volumes (Philosophical 

48), $18.50. How to Find the 
Vocation, Harry D. Kitson 











TEACHE RS | 


Democracy Series No. 29 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Jr., Collier's, Feb. 8, “47. “It's Tough 
to Be a Communist,” I. Ross, Harper’s, 
June, ’46. “Report on the Communists,” 
H. Raskin, New York Times Magazine, 
March 30, °47. “U. S. Communist 
Party,” Arthur Schlesinger, Life, July 
29, ’46. “How to Spot a Communist,” 
Leo Cherne, Look, March 4, °47. 

Booxs: American Communist, James 
Oneal and Gustave Werner (Dutton, 
47), $5. America, Russia, and the 
Communist Party in the Postwar World, 
John L. Childs and George S. Counts 
(Day, 48), $7. 

Fits, FILMSTRIPS, AND RECORDINGS: 
See previous Democracy Series. 


the World 


Pauper, 39), $2. Essays, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Macmillan, Modern Li- 
brary, 40), $1.25. Complete Tales and 
Poems, Edgar Allan Poe (Macmillan, 
Modern Library, '38), $1.25. Leaves of 
Grass, Walt Whitman (Macmillan, 
Modern Library, “40), $1.25. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Grosset, *43), $1. Moby Dick, Her- 
man Melville (Heritage, 43), $1.95. 
Thoreau, Reporter of the Universe (Mc- 
Clelland, ’39), $2.75. Red Badge of 
Courage, Stephen Crane (Macmillan, 
Modern Library, °42), $1.25> Adven- 
tures in Reading, May Lamberton 
Becker . (Lippincott, *46), $2. Enjoy- 
ment of Literature, Elizabeth Drew 
(Norton, °35), $2.75. Books that 
Changéd Our Minds, Malcolm Cowley 
and Bernard Smith (Doubleday, *40), 
$2.50. Books that Have Shaped the 
World, Fred Eastman (American Li- 
brary Assoc., 37), $1. 


May 10 in Senior 
English Edition 


April 26 to May 17 in 
Practical English 


(Harper, ’38) , $2.50. The Job That Fits 
You—and How to Get It, John and 
Enid Wells (Prentice-Hall, ’46), $3.75. 
Career Opportunities, edited by Mark 
Morris (Progress Press, °46), $3.25. 
Government Jobs and How to Get 
Them, edited by Sterling D. Spero 
(Lippincott, ’45), $2.95. Occupational 
Information; Its Development and Ap- 
plication, Carroll L. Shartle (Prentice- 
Hall, ’46), $3.50. Everyday Occupa- 
tions, Mildred Davey, Elizabeth Smith, 
and Theodore Myers (Heath, ’41). 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


o 


pedition, Richard Byrd (Putnam, ‘35), 


selected teaching aids help you to 
your teaching easier, more effec 







Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic , 
April 19, 1948 


Social Studies: The Draft and Uni- 
versal Military Training. Switzerland. 
Hats in the Ring — Warren and Martin. 

All Classes: Commager: Rise to 
World Power. Democracy Series — ~~ 
Satellite States and Parties. ee 

English Classes: Theme — Plays and 
Play Reading. Condensed version of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, by Shakes- 
peare. Poetry in the Theater. Short 
Story — Love Is Kind of Fragile, by 
Robert M. Ross. 


April 26, 1948 - 


Social Studies: The E.R.P. Goes 
through Congress. Hats in the Ring — 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

All Classes: TR and the Big Stick. 
Democracy Series — Front Groups and 
Fellow Travelers. 

English Classes: Theme — Music and 
the Dance. 


Polar Worlds 


May 10 and 17 in © 
Junior Scholastic 


See next “Tools for Teachers” for ~ % 
more on Arctic and Antarctic regions. 2 

ARTICLEs: “Tidings from the Bottom ~~ 
of the World,” F. Ronne, N. Y. Times _ 
Magazine, Nov. 23, ’47. “Who Owns ~~ | 
Antarctica,” W. J. Lederer and S. V. Be 
Jones, Saturday Evening Post, Dec, 18, 
’47. “Icebergs Bear Down,” E. P. Mor- * 
gan and F. Sparks, Collier’s, June 14, 
"47. “Report from Antarctica,” T, : 
Henry, Popular Mechanics, April, May, 
June, ’47. “Arctic Gardens,” E. L. Flem- 
ing, Atlantic, May, ’46. “Arctic: Key to 
World Strategy,” Life, fan. 20, “47. — 
“America’s New Frontier, The “Arctic,” ue 
H. W. Baldwin, N. Y. Times Ms “9 
March 17, 46. a 

Books: Within the Circle; Portrait of 
the Arctic, Evelyn Stefannson (Serib- 7 
ner, ’45), $2.75. Unsolved Mysteries of ba 
the Arctic, Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Mac- 
millan, 39), $3.50. Heroes of the Far- 
thest North and Farthest South, John 
MacLean and Chelsea Fraser (Crowell, 
88). Antarctic Ocean, Russell Owen 
(McGraw-Hill, ’41), $3. Discovery; the 
Story of the Second Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
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Lively reading for your 
students at low cost 


Boy Dates Girl 
QUESTION & ANSWER BOOK 


Chapter after chapter of witty, understanding 
tips on all the questions that beset the teen-age 
set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties 
and Dances, Family Relationships, Manners and 
Dress. Forty-six pages of fun and facts... 
nearly 100 amusing drawings. 


Single copy . . . 25 
10 or more ..10c each 


Builders of America 


Sixty colorful, picture-text biographies of the 
great leaders in American history. A vivid pre- 
sentation of inspiring figures like Benjamin 
Franklin, Nathan Hale, Sam Houston, Clara Bar- 
fon, Thomas Paine, Abraham Lincoln and a 
host of others. 


Single copy .. . 20c 
10 or more 10c each 


Hi There, High School! 


A 48-page book of High School Know-How ... 
23 entertaining features giving helpful hints 
about good grooming, personality, social con- 


duct . . . an up-to-the-minute fashion review 
for boys as well as one for girls .. . a dic- 
tionary of high school slang . . . dozens of 
delightful illustrations. 
Single copy .. . 25c 
10 or more... 10c each 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me: 
No. of copies 


BOY DATES GIRL 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA! 
HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! 
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Off the Press 


Compulsory Federal Arbitration of La- 
bor Disputes, compiled by Julia E. 
Johnsen. H. W. Wilson Co., 1947. 
316pp. $1.25. 


Controversy over the desirability of 
compulsory Federal arbitration of labor 
disputes has recurred frequently in 
American labor history. This recent ad- 
dition to “The Reference Shelf,” a de- 
baters’ favorite, is well timed with the 
growing strength of labor unions in 
public-service industries. 

Authorities discuss the problem with 
strongest advocates representing the 
pros and cons. All articles are drawn 
from responsible publications in labor, 
business, and educational fields. An ex- 
tensive bibliography is appended. 


Spanish Card Games. Language Insti- 
tute, Inc., Allentown, Pa. $4.95 per 
complete set. 


Our friends who are language teach- 
ers tell us that there must be easier 
ways to earn a living. Perhaps the 
teaching of Spanish vocabulary and 
grammar will be easier with a new 
teaching device whereby students learn 
to read, write, and speak Spanish by 
playing cards. The cards are beautifully 
illustrated and clear instruction books 
are furnished. 

Games are also available for learning 


French by this method. 


Race and Nationality As Factors in 
American Life, by Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. Ronald Press, 1947. 216pp. $3. 


Professor Fairchild is under no illu- 
sions “that the solution of our race and 
nationality problems is going to be 
easy.” He makes it clear, as haye many 
before him, that “race” is a much 
abused concept and should not be con- 
fused with nationality. He is finfavor- 
ably disposed towards the “dilution” of 
American nationality. 

There are chapters on “The Race 
Controversy,” “The Jews,” “The Ne- 
groes,” and the effect of religious and 
racial differences on American life. As 
a popularization of scientific concepts 
the book falls short in that its recom- 
mendations for mitigating intolerance 
are nothing more than generalities. 


Leadership for Horizon Club. Camp 
Fire Girls, 16 E. 48th st., N. Y. 17. 
3lpp. 35c. 

Although this pamphlet was pre- 
pared primarily for advisers of Camp 
Fire Girls, it will be helpful to all who 
teach teen-agers. Clues to understand- 
ing young people, qualifications for 
wiser advisers, and constructive pro- 
gram ideas are presented. 





THIRTY SECON 


LJ 


The thrilling story of thg 
spectacular event of World 
is masterfully reported by Capt, 
Lawson and Bob Considine in 
SECONDS OVER TOKYO. 


This is just one of the 
Scholastic-BANTAMs. Read 
of 34 outstanding titles bele 
place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seven 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Samp 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from: 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan 12. 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plains 
Short History of the Army arid 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Couragi 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Of 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr.7 
24. Wild Animals | Have Kno 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26¢ 
Were Expendable. 27. This is the 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. T 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in § 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Trea 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were ¥j 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diarye 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC 29QKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, ) 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of 
Book 
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Copies 

















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, 
tion of twenty short stories by o 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic # 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25¢. 


Coin or money order MUST be 


Name. 





Address 





City. 





Zone. 
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